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THE English ministry are evidently in a quanadry as to the dis- 

[ solution of Parliament. They are holding themselves in 
readiness to dissolve, in case there should be some sudden turn of 
affairs in favor of their foreign policy, and yet are equally prepared 
to let this Parliament run on until it expires by legal limitation. 
At present, the drift of public feeling is manifestly not in their 
favor. Even their successes in Zululand and Afghanistan have done 
nothing for them,—have at most merely cancelled the record of 
their mismanagement in those countries, without creating any pop- 
ular enthusiasm. And each of these new conquests is felt to bea 
new burden of responsibility upon an overburdened treasury,—a 
new opening for possible complications in the future. The im- 
perial spirit is evidently laid at rest again, and the mass of the 
people wish that the frontiers of these two conquered countries had 
never been crossed. 

The ministry seem disposed to make some capital out of bully- 
ing Turkey. The alliance of Austria with Germany has ex- 
cited raptures in Tory breasts, as giving a guarantee that all 
central Europe will oppose the encroachments of the Muscovite 
in the direction of Constantinople. But just at this point the 
Russians won a move of the utmost importance. They met check 
with check by coming to a virtual understanding with Turkey. 
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For this latter Russia has always had a subtle fascination, not un- 
like that which a serpent has for a bird. Again and again, during 
the last half century, English or French diplomacy has been frus- 
trated at Constantinople by secret understandings of this sort. 
And, in ordinary circumstances, the Russian is less offensive to the 
Pasha, than is the Englishman. He is known to want to see the 
Crescent expelled from Europe: but in times of peace he does not 
pester the Turk about reforms. He takes the Turks on their own 
low estimate of themselves: he expects them to plunder their Chris- 
tian subjects, and to waste their revenue on their harems. He does not 
want to make the Turks into civilized westerns; he has too many 
faults in his own administration to be very impatient of theirs. 
And, therefore, the dangerous enemy is preferred by a shiftless 
government to a troublesome, fidgetty and unsympathetic friend. 
The loss of empire may be the will of Allah, and the faithful must 
submit. But it is not so easy to see the will of Allah in all of Mr. 
Layard’s proposals, remonstrances, and various sorts of pressure in 
favor of the Armenians. It may be Allah's will that the faithful 
should lose what they have, but not that they should be forbidden 
to enjoy what Allah sends in their own way. So the Sultan dis- 
misses his reforming ministry, creates another with Russian sym- 
pathizers at its head, and awaits results. 

For the time being, Mr. Layard has the best of it. The English 
fleet has been brought into play once more, and the Sultan has had 
to get rid of the offensive ministers. But both Russia and the Porte 
can afford to wait; the fleet will not always be at hand, nor will 
English attention be so ready to concentrate itself in Constantinople. 
The recent ministry represents the dominant tendency in Turkish 
politics, and in the long run it will get the upper hand. It is 
Russia, and not England, who will officiate as chief mourner at the 
sick man’s funeral. 


THE agrarian agitation in Ireland has reached such a height that 
the government has seen fit to interfere by arrests of some-of the 
subordinate leaders for incendiary language. They have made, we 
think, a mistake in taking this step, for they will only inflame and 
extend the agitation. The arrest of O’Connell in 1843 was a 
different matter. That was made after the agitator had broken his 
own prestige and had alienated the violent members of his own 
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party. These are made while the agitation is at its height, and 
will probably lead to a defeat of the authorites before either the 
Jury or the Grand Jury. It is true that the movement has no 
such leader as O’Connell ; but equally true that it has a propellant 
force in its own nature, such as the agitation for Repeal never had. 
Revolutions, like armies, “ move on their stomachs,” and a real dis- 
tress pervades Ireland, which helps to fill up the gap and cover 
up the fallacies of the arguments which Mr. Parnell and his associ- 
ates lay before the people. 

The representatives of the movement have issued an “ Appeal 
to the Irish Race,” with a copy of which we have been favored. 
We can go with its authors most heartily, while they describe the 
wretched condition of “the six hundred thousand landless farmers 
of Ireland,” and the need of some change in their condition. But 
when we came to ask what remedy they propose, and are told 
that it is the transfer by the government of land-ownership from 
the landlords to the tenants, after a fair compensation to the former, 
we feel that these gentlemen have not yet sounded the depth of 
Irish misery, nor reached any adequate solution of Irish difficulties. 
If all the landlords were swept into the depth of the sea, and no other 
change made, Ireland would still be a wretched, impoverished, 
suffering and discontented country. Every bad harvest would 
bring with it the certainty of privation and perhaps of famine. 
Her towns would still be full of idle, ragged, unemployed, half-fed 
people. And the same pressure which has driven the Irish people 
by millions across the ocean, would continue to expel them from 
the land they love so well. 

Does anyone suppose that it is only the tenant-farmers who 
have been forced to emigrate from Ireland, or that the transforma- 
tion of that class into owners of the soil would work miracles? 
We speak from personal knowledge when we say that the class of 
freeholders have contributed a large proportion of these involuntary 
emigrants. In truth, farming land that you own in Ireland is but 
one degree less unprofitable than is farming land that you have 
rented. Else why the large emigration of freehold farmers from 
county Down? 

The cure for Irish wrongs must be at once more radical and less 
violent than that proposed by this “ National Land League.” It 
must be in the creation of those alternative occupations, which at 
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once emancipate the tenant from the slavery of dependence upon a 
landlord’s will, and increase the profits of his farming. It must be 
in bringing the artisan and manufacturer into neighborhood with 
the farmer,—in creating that balance of the industries, in whose 
absence no prolonged prosperity is possible. So long as Ireland 
buys everything, and sells nothing but food and raw material, she 
will continue to be a proverb for poverty. And so long as her 
people have nothing to which to turn from farming, they will be the 
virtual slaves of the landowners, whether those landowners are 
counted by hundreds or by hundreds of thousands. 


FRENCH politics continue of an eminently personal nature. 
Whether M. Waddington will weather impending storms, through 
M. Gambetta’s alliance, seems to. be the only live question, and a 
foreigner who is more inclined to look for measures than for men 
as the guiding forces in political movement, finds it difficult to 
know what is the case for or against the eminent Protestant who 
stands at the head of the ministry. But it is noticeable that 
M. Grevy is the one highly placed man who is of no importance in the 
present situation. The presidency of the French Republic seems 
to be a sort of honorable banishment, into which some eminent 
statesman is to be sent, whenever it is desirable to get him out of 
the way. This arises from the fact that the office is hampered 
by the restrictions both of the English kingship and of the Ameri- 
can presidency. M. Grevy has neither a hereditary position, an 
unparallelled social prestige, and an immense personal income like 
Queen Victoria, nor a right to select his own ministers, a real veto 
on legislation and a freedom from interference during his term of 
office, like President Hayes. Toactas the national figure-head and 
to exercise the pardoning-power, seems to be the extent of the ex- 
ecutive functions; and the latter M. Grevy exercises in every 
capital case by commuting death to imprisonment, as he is opposed 
to the infliction of the death penalty. 

M. Grevy’s chief rival in political position is Prince Napoleon, 
who, after much hesitation, has made his peace with the Imperialist 
clergy, and poses as the candidate for the Napoleonic throne. In 
so doing he has swallowed all of his professions of political princi- 
ples, but that sort of deglutition has always been easy for the 
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Bonapartes ; none of them ever were choked by it. The Repub- 
lic shows its good sense by ignoring all its enemies except the 
communists. Were it to tolerate the reds, it would give its other 
enemies an excuse for representing it as revolutionary in its tend- 
encies, and would lose its hold upon the peasants, who rallied at 
the last elections to its support. But so long as it makes the 
provinces believe that it is not the red, but the conservative, Repub- 
lic, it can afford to let Imperialists and Royalists play what pranks 
they may. If it only had as much good sense and moderation in 
its ecclesiastical policy, it might be perpetual. 


SPAIN is at last setting itself to the abolition of slavery in its 
colonies. The ministry do not propose immediate and uncon- 
ditional emancipation. The measure they offer is one whose 
operation will be gradual, but none the less effective. Nearly all 
peaceable abolitions of slavery, as in our own northern States, were 
of this sort. That in New Jersey, for instance, operated so slowly 
that there were still a few left in that state when the census of 1860 
was taken. We do not, therefore, think that more rapid movement is 
necessary to prove the sincerity of the plan; and we hope there 
are those now living who will see the complete extinction of slavery 
on the soil of every Christian nation. 

Brazil still remains to be thus freed from the burden of slavery. 
She has been very loud at times in her profession of anti-slavery 
zeal, and Dom Pedro has been hailed more than once as the 
crowned Wilberforce of South America. But all this talk has 
come to nothing, and Brazil alone, of all the South American States, 
is stained by the dark blot. A general movement on the part of 
the opponents of slavery throughout the world would probably 
produce the desired effect; or perhaps a tax on Brazilian coffee, 
with the pledge of its removal on the completion of emancipation, 
would do equally well. The retention of slavery in Brazil is but 
one symptom, out of many, which shows:the low moral level of that 
people. This huge, lumbering, loose-jointed Empire needs the in- 
fusion of some new moral energy into its mass, and even its excel- 
lent Emperor, though full of the culture and the ideas of more 
favored lands, has not shown himself exactly “ the leaven to leaven 
the whole lump.” 
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THE November Elections have completed the work begun by 
those held at an earlier date. The people of the North distrust the 
Democratic party, and are not prepared to place the government 
in its hands. As Zhe (London) Sfectator points out, the rising 
generation, who have begun to vote since the war, have decided 
against the Democracy, and have rallied to the support of that 
party with which their fathers voted in the time of the nation’s 
perplexities. The one hope that the Democracy had for the future 
is cut away from them, and when after the census of 1880 the West 
is awarded from fifty to sixty new members of Congress, and the 
South loses nearly as many, the chance of putting a President into 
office by the vote of the Solid South will have disappeared forever, 

The result of the November elections is most remarkable in the 
doubtful States. That Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Nebraska and Minnesota should roll up Republican majorities, was 
to be expected. The wildest Democratic calculators could not have 
doubted the result in any of these States. But to have lost New 
York, and the States on either side of her, is a blow from which 
the party will not rally. Connecticut and New Jersey have each 
gone Democratic at such recent elections that both parties have 
felt uncertain as to their future. No one now entertains any doubt 
as to their vote in 1880. 

In New York the result is not so decided as elsewhere. Each 
party put into the field a ticket which could not command the sup- 
port of the whole party. On the Democratic side, Mr. Kelly’s 
bolt assured the defeat of the regular nominee; while Mr. Cornell, 
although elected by this movement, ran far behind the rest of the 
Republican Ticket. The Republican leaders, it isto be hoped, will 
not fail to profit by this lesson. If a man who was really acceptable 
to the whole party, had been put in nomination, the party would have 
secured a clear victory, and would have entered upon the Presidential 
campaign of next year with the certainty of success. As it is, 
although the Republican vote for Lieutenant Governor and other 
lesser officials is a few thousands ahead of the whole Democratic 
vote, it is less so than if the enthusiasm of the party had been gen- 
erally aroused. The placing of Mr. Cornell at the head of the ticket 
in a pivotal state, will cost the party vast sums of money and vast 
outlays of effort in the campaign work of next year. It will make the 
campaign one of intense excitement, and much bitterness, whereas, 
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had it not been for that nomination, the Republican candidate might 
have walked over the course. 

Still the chances, however reduced, are on the Republican side, 
and the South begins to appreciate the fact. Its “ solid’’ vote can- 
not elect a President without the help of Indiana and New York, 
and one of the two is lost. Of even the other they are not sure, 
for the enthusiasm which has so mightily affected the Western vote 
in other States will doubtless extend to that one; and the revival 
of prosperity will, as elsewhere weaken the hold of the Democrats 
and Nationalists upon the discontented classes. Next year may 
see a “ Solid North” arrayed against the “ Solid South.” 


THE meaning of the vote is variously interpreted by various 
judges.. Mr. Sherman and his New York friends see in it the 
popular approval of the resumption policy. We do not believe 
that they are justified in so interpreting it. The people are not at 
all awake to fine points of fiscal policy. They have relapsed into 
their normal condition of indifference to financial questions, which 
do not directly pinch themselves. So long as hard times lasted 
they listened to speculations on such topics, and often fell in with 
very vague and wild notions. But now that they are no longer 
directly and consciously pressed by monetary difficulty, they are 
not much disposed to give them any attention. They hear Mr. 
Sherman and his like descant on the glories and benefits of resump- 
tion, but do not feel bound to have any opinion on the subject. 
He may be right or he may be wrong ; they are indifferent which. 
With or without the help of specie payments, prosperity has come 
back, and prosperity for them removes the money question out of 
the sphere of theory into that of practice. When we have another 
Era of depression, they will take up the question with renewed 
interest, and will run after Ewing and his like as eagerly as ever. 

The real issue. of the campaign, the one issue to which our 
people are thoroughly awake, was the imperilment of the results of 
the war by the Solid South and its Democratic allies in the North. 
This is a point upon which the American people have made up 
their mind. They reached definite conclusions by the light of war’s 
lightning flashes, which gave things a vividness they will never 
forget. The maintenance of the Union against the heresy of State 
Sovereignty, the assertion of the national authority against claims of 
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State Rights, and the protection of the emancipated slaves from 
the living spirit as well as the dead form of slavery, are not open 
questions with the North. The northern people mean to make 
every man in this wide world know and feel that this isa nation 
and not a confederacy, and to make it safe for every man, white 
or black, to think as he pleases, and vote as he pleases, on every 
yard of soil over which the American flag floats. And nothing 
will rally them so swiftly to the support of the Republican party 
as the conviction that these results are imperilled by the purposes 
of its opponents. 

The South seem to be fully aware of this, but they are intrench- 
ing themselves behind the guarantee furnished by the Constitution. 
The bulwark that defended slavery, they hope will save them from 
the exercise of national authority on behalf of their slaves. They 
will have to submit, as they see, to national control of national 
elections ; but they really care far more for the power to govern and 
misgovern their own States, than for the chance to put a southerner 
in the White House. And nothing that has happened as yet 
threatens them with the loss of their State governments. We hope 
they will continue to flaunt these constitutional guarantees in the 
face of the nation, until the people are driven to change the consti- 
tution itself, and exorcise the demon of State Rights from his last 
stronghold in the body politic. This is, of course, impossible in 
the present condition of the distribution of States, but with the 
formation of New States out of the Territories which will soon be 
knocking for admission, the two-thirds majority needed for a re- 
vision of the Constitution will be obtained at no distant day. 


THE elections in the South were not of much significance. 
That in Virginia must have pained every American who remem- 
bers what that commonwealth once was, and sees to what a depth 
she has been humiliated by the votes of her own children. The 
Repudiators have carried both branches of the Legislature, and 
only the veto of an upright governor, Mr. Holliday, stands between 
the state and the shame of dishonesty. To the result, the vote of 
the colored people has very largely contributed, but partly through 
the mismanagement of their opponents. The opponents of repudia- 
tion assumed the party name of Conservatives, the name associated 
with every severe measure against the colored people of the state. 
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To vote against anything which calls itself « Conservative,” has 
become an instinct with the colored Virginian, and when white 
men exhorted him to support an “ anti-Conservative”’ candidate, 
he was only too ready to rise to the bait. But the result is one 
more proof, if more were needed, that the Southern negroes are 
not fit to be entrusted with the ballot. The reconstruction of the 
South on the basis of negro suffrage, was the worst and most sel- 
fish thing the Republican party ever did. They thought to ensure 
their party predominance by bringing into the Union states in 
which a majority of the people were irrevocably pledged to the 
support of the party. They had not foresight enough to perceive 
that a mass of ignorant negroes, with no political tradition or edu- 
cation, and with the memories of slavery still fresh, would sodn be 
either controlled or terrorized by the white people of the South. 
You might as well expect feathers to sink or lead to swim, as 
expect the ignorance and inexperience of a community to govern 
its intelligence and its social experience. And so this huge mass 
of negro suffrage is a positive injury to the South. In localities 
where there is a white majority, it is the material upon which 
demagogues work ; in others, it presents the continual temptation 


to a violence and a terrorism which are demoralizing white society 


itself. Virginia and the border states represent the one situation ; 
the states farther south, the other. The recent election in Missis- 
sippi, for instance, was carried on in accordance with “ the Missis- 
sippi Plan.” Colored and even white men, who tried to vote the In- 
dependent ticket, were knocked down at the polls ; pistols were fired 
in the air at a given signal, so as to create a stampede of the 
colored voters, who expected a return of the scenes of 1875. And 
then, on the evening of the election, a despatch came from the 
scene of Colonel ‘Dixon’s murder, informing the country that 
‘Yazoo has gone Democratic.”’ 

Mr. TILvEN’s chances of an election to the presidency are cer- 
tainly much diminished by the results of the election in New York. 
It is now evident that he cannot carry that state if he be nomin- 
ated, for the Democratic opposition to him is both too extensive 
and too determined in its purpose, to leave him any room for a 
majority. And without New York the Democracy are lost. It is 
curious to see how some of the Democratic papers begin to speak 
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of the statesman over whose wrongs they were weeping so recently. 
They do not hesitate to charge him with a full knowledge of the 
cipher complots, although they stoutly denied this when the cipher 
investigation was on foot. It really looks as if Mr. Tilden were not 
to be the Democratic candidate in 1880, a fact which must sorely 
grieve the Republican leaders. For, if we are not very wide of the 
mark in interpreting what was done and said two years ago, they 
have a rod in pickle for his back, and that of some other Demo- 
cratic statesmen, which would have hurt him much more than did 
the publication of the despatches to Florida and South Carolina. 
Of the cipher depatches to Louisiana, only one has ever been pub- 
lished, although Mr. Wooley was busy in that state before his visit 
to Florida. 

Mr. Tilden’s Income Tax Suit is another of the elements which 
modify the political situation. There seems to be no doubt that 
he took advantage of the law, to avoid paying his full contribution 
to the support of the public burdens; were it otherwise, he would 
not have pursued the dilatory line of defence, which has kept him 
for months in the legal columns of the New York papers. Astute 
as he is, he made the mistake of supposing that ‘the government 
had no redress, but, in the absence of a return from him, must 
take the estimate of their own agent as final. This plea the courts 
have overruled, so it is only a question of time as to the collection 
by legal process of the balance due to the national treasury. He 
has thus put another weapon into the hands of his enemies, for even 
the states who repudiate their debts, do it on the plea of poverty, 
and will not admire such sharp practice on the part of a million- 
aire. 

Some of the southern papers are talking of taking up General 
Grant, alleging that if they vote for him he will treat them with 
fairness after the election. We do not see that they have any in- 
justice to fear from any of the Republican candidates, and they 
have certainly had fair play from Mr. Hayes. Why should they 
not join the admirers of our harmless President in demanding his 
re-election? Mr. Grant will not go any farther towards allowing 
them to repeal the national election laws than Mr. Hayes has 
done, and they certainly could not have been treated with greater 
kindness and consideration by any occupant of the executive chair. 
The only reason we can see for their wishing to have Mr. Grant 
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re-elected, is found in the fact that the worst outrages on the negro 
voters, in Mississippi at least, occurred in 1875, under his adminis- 
tration. 

We believe that General Grant will not accept of any nomina- 
tion to the Presidency, however unanimous. He has distinctly 
announced his acceptance, under certain conditions, of the presi- 
dency of the Nicaragua Canal Company, thus checkmating M. 
Lesseps’ Panama Canal, and saving European capitalists the loss 
of many millions in an impracticable plan. 


WE are not, in general, given to admiration of Mr. Carl Schurz. 
We think he has made himself sufficiently ridiculous at times by 
his Civil Service Rules, his “stumpage” crusade on the Montana 
people, and other like absurdities. But we must praise his treat- 
ment of the difficulty with the Utes, which has grown out of Mr. N. 
C. Meeker’s murder. He has shown that exact balance of patience 
and severity which the case calls for. Hehas not marched forward 
our troops to exterminate the whole people, and to involve the 
innocent with the guilty ina common destruction. Neither has he 
acted as though our Government could overlook the crime com- 
mitted in the murder of its agent. He distinctly announces that 
the guilty must be surrendered, that he will grant a reasonable time 
for their surrender, and that if that time passes and they are not 
forth-coming, the Utes may expect to be treated with severity. If 
this line of action is successful, it will be an immense gain as regards 
the future of our Indian policy. Indealing with these national wards, 
we have already shown plenty of both indulgence and severity, 
but not at the same time. To blend the two in the same transac- 
tion, to make the Indian feel that we mean to .be just to him and 
yet just to ourselves, was indeed a new departure, and Secretary 
Schurz is entitled to credit for making it. 

Yet we cannot pronounce his whole Indian policy a successful 
one. It has been characterized by as many needless wars, and as 
gross instances of rapacity on the part of miners and settlers, as 
that of any of his predecessors. In part, at least, this seems to be 
due to our unfortunate arrangement of the relation of the local 
to the general governments. The very same “State Rights” 
which prevent the nation from defending the Southern negroes, 
are equally in the way of its giving adequate protection to the 
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red man. Whichever way we turn, we find that “the sacred com- 
pact of the fathers” comes between our national authority and the 
great end for which all national authority exists,—the doing of jus- 
tice. 


Our New York friends have been working very hard to put a 
period to our mild resumption of prosperity. Wall Street has 
been the scene of speculative movements and reactions, which 
recall the flush period which followed the war, when all our sins 
could be charged to “a depreciated currency and inflated values.” 
Inflation of values depends but little on the nature of our currency, 
as may be seen from the history of the past two months. We have 
had all the extravagances of the worst days of the gold ring, with 
plenty of gold to be had for the asking. 

The reader who knows anything of the methods of business which 
were current in this country fifty years ago, must be struck with the 
evidence these days present of an unobserved revolution which has 
been going on for some time past. We mean the concentrating of 
all financial and business interests in a single street of a single city, 
and that the city in closest relation to foreign dourses and European 
capitalists. In the position New York held as the chief port of 
entry, ata time when our imports were of more importance than 
our manufactures, is to be found the beginning of this unfortunate 
tendency. But the national policy, instead of correcting this tend- 
ency, has done very much to promote it. In its present administra- 
tion, the treasury has become a Wall Street broker’s office, and 
the needs of “the Street’? have been repeatedly pleaded in con- 
travention of the rights of the nation. The law suffering our 
national banks to keep their reserves in New York, has converted 
our whole banking system into a vast pipage to drain the money 
of the country into a single reservoir, and centralize all its business 
interests. We seem about to follow the example of France, which 
ruined a country to create a metropolis. 

One New York paper has labored to show that we have too 
much money. It shows that inthe period 1860 to 1879, our popu- 
lation increased fifty per cent, our imports 28 per cent, our exports 
83 per cent, our cotton manufactures 70 per cent, and our paper 
and coin money 154 per cent. These figures are based upon esti- 
mates, as to whose accuracy our statists are by no means agreed. 
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There is, for instance, no wav of finding exactly what was the paper 
and coin circulation in 1860. We have only Dr. Linderman’s esti- 
mate of the latter, and his estimates were always unconsciously 
swayed by his opinions on related topics. And Zhe Times, in taking 
cotton asa representative manufacture, is wide of the mark. Great 
as has been the extension of cotton manufacturing since 1860, there 
has not been room for so much growth in that asin other branches, 
for the cotton manufacture, during the half free trade period, 1847- 
60, never quite lost the ground gained under the tariff of 1842. 
The general growth of our manufactures since 1860 is far more 
than seventy per cent. 

We are surprised that any intelligent paper, in estimating the 
volume of our circulation, should take into account only the paper- 
money and coin in circulation. It shows the need of a new popular 
edition of Mr. Stephen Colwell’s Ways and Means of Payment, in 
order to the diffusion of a correct notion of the functions and the 
importance of money of account. The credit money created by 
discounts on the books of our banks, as the best English and 
American economists have long insisted, is just as much a part of 
the currency as is our gold coin, and far more capable of mischiev- 
ous inflation and explosion than any other. And if Zhe Times 
would only study the history of those discounts during the period 
1860 to 1879, in which we have correct figures as to their amounts 
and variations, it will see that we have had an inflation far more 
serious than any presented in its own figures. 

The Times would have us draw the inference, that the green- 
backs should be cancelled and the bank-paper left. By its own 
showing, this would only result in giving us an equal volume of 
bank-paper, issued for the advantage of corporations, instead of 
the people at large. For his great recommendation of bank-notes 
is their elasticity of volume, “as shown by their average increase 
of about a million a month during the present year.” If they in- 
creased at that rate, it must have been because of some demand 
for paper-money ; and if we swept away over three hundred and 
sixty millions of national notes, the demand would be. increased 
by just that amount. We should be no nearer to contraction than 
before, but we should have transferred the interests on that sum 
from the pocket of the nation to the pockets of the capitalists. 
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THE plan of the New York importers, to induce the Democrats 
to retrieve their fortunes by shifting the political struggle to the 
debatable ground of Protection or Free Trade, is evidently meant 
with all seriousness, and pushed with some energy. With that 
curious obtuseness to national self-respect, which is characteristic 
of Free Traders, they have selected the occasion of Mr. T. Bailey 
Potter’s visit to America to get up a demonstration in favor of 
Free Trade. Mr. Potter himself was obtuse enough to fall in with 
this project, if indeed it was not a main object of his trip to 
America. When at home, he knows better. He would not select 
the visit of some distinguished American statesmen to get up a 
demonstration in favor of universal suffrage, or unsectarian schools, 
or a change in the Land Laws. He knows that he would alienate 
every right-minded Englishman by such a proceeding, and do the 
cause infinitely more harm than good. But Englishmen of Mr. 
Potter's type look upon Americans as well-meaning provincials, 
who may be treated with condescension, but have no national feel- 
ing to be taken into account. They think of running over to 
America to preach Free Trade, as they might think of running up 
to Scotland to strengthen the Liberal cause. They seem to feel no 
delicacy in getting on their feet after dinner, to tell the American 
people that they are pursuing an altogether mistaken policy, one 
in whose defence there is really nothing to be said, and which they 
will do well to abandon for that of England at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. And their entertainers not only find the proceeding alto- 
gether beautiful, but even go to much trouble and expense to create 
the opportunity for this paternal lecture to the forty millions of the 
American nation. Both hosts and guest altogether mistake the 
temper of the American people. If there be a feeling which more 
than another characterizes them, it is that which Burns has expressed 
in his rough, vigorous lines: 

The Kettle o’ the Kirk an’ State— 
What though a clout may fail in ’t ; 
Deil the foreign tinkler loon 

*TIl ever ca’ a nail in ’t. 

If our New York friends wish to help on the Protectionist 
cause, let them (1) get Mr. Wood to prepare another Tariff Law ; and 
(2) get all the Manchester school, one after another, to come over 
to instruct us how to manage our own affairs. We are not in very 
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great need of such assistance at present, but still we will not forget 
their benefits. 


We have been visited by the National Convention of Wool 
Manufacturers this month, who held in our city their annual 
meeting. It was happy in every respect but one,—they failed 
to extract a protectionist speech from Senator Bayard. 

Our woolen industry is advancing with rapid strides in all its 
departments. In six years the import of dress goods has declined 
$8,000,000, while that of carpets fell from $6,000,000 to $400,000. 
The advance in quality is even more remarkable. Like other indus- 
tries, this received a new impulse from the Centennial Exhibition. 
The public comparison of native and foreign products, showed where 
the American article was defective, and led to strenuous efforts to 
improve both texture and design. There is now no inferiority in 
many lines of production, especially carpets. Philadelphia, now 
the greatest wool manufacturing centre of the world, weaves 
6,500,000 yards of carpet more than are made in the British Islands, 
and the whole American product is twice as great as the British. 
Every foreign style is now. produced at home of the best quality, 
and the demand for foreign carpets has ceased in great measure, 
even among those who will buy nothing but the best. 

Upon this industry depends the success of a very important and 
growing branch of American agriculture, the raising of sheep. 
American wool, we used to hear, was too coarse for the finer grades 
of production. Butin California they make blankets which sell 
for $125 a pair, and in Minnesota what sell wholesale for $75 a pair. 


THE trial at New Haven of a Mr. Hayden, a lay preacher, not a 
clergyman, of the Methodist Church, for the murder of a girl, presents 
points of scientific interest of a character altogether novel. The girl 
was found dead in the woods, not far from her father’s house, with her 
throat cut, and with a quantity of arsenic still undissolved in her 
stomach. During the legal investigation which followed his arrest 
on suspicion, it appeared that Hayden had bought an ounce of 
arsenic in the neighboring town on the morning of the girl’s death. 
He admitted the fact, but declared it was to poison rats, and that 
he had placed it ona beam in his barn, because his wife disliked 
having it in the house. Search was made, and a tin box containing 
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an ounce of arsenic was found in the place specified. This seemed 
to dispose of this part of the evidence against him, and as no blood 
was found in his clothes, the jury disagreed, although there were 
many suspicious circumstances which seemed to point to him as the 
guilty person. 

During the interval before the present second trial, it occurred 
to Judge Harrison, the chief of counsel for the commonwealth, to 
have the microscope applied to the arsenic found in the stomach 
and that found in the barn. Fortunately, another specimen of 
arsenic, bought on the same day in the same store, was obtained, 
and the State procured a third specimen from what the druggist 
swears to have been the same lot. The result of the microscope 
examination of these by Mr.S. A. Dana, now Professor of Miner- 
alogy at Yale, was so surprising that the State paid his expense to go 
to England and study the new English methods forthe manufacture of 
arsenic. If seems that in the English process, arsenic is driven 
off in a volatile condition by great heat, and then crystallizes in 
either large or small crystals as it deposits. The latter are too 
small to be crushed in the subsequent grinding, and are still dis- 
coverable under the microscope in commercial arsenic, while the 
larger crystals are broken into amorphous fragments and fine dust. 
But in the German process, what is called glass arsenic is made, in 
which there are very few fine crystals to reappear after grinding, 
and the broken pieces and dust make up the great bulk of what is 
seen under the microscope. A microscopic study of the four speci- 
mens of arsenic above mentioned, showed that only that found in 
the barn was English arsenic, that found in the stomach resembling 
in every way the specimens purchased in the same store, on the 
same day and at a later date. If Hayden’s story were true, the 
barn arsenic should resemble the arsenic purchased at the store at 
which he dealt. To the naked eye, the two are exactly the same, 
but the microscope detects a decided and unmistakable difference. 
One has some seventy five per cent of unbrokenand shapely crystals; 
the other has hardly more than fifteen. Professor Dana’s studies of 
the arsenic were fully confirmed by similar studies made by Prof. 
Wormley, of the University of Pennsylvania, the chief American 
authority on microscopic toxicology. But it is to the lawyer that is 
due the suggestion of making a comparative study of the several 
specimens. Should the trial result in Hayden’s conviction, it may 
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help to deter evil minded persons from attempting to use such 
substances for others’ destruction. They never can tell when the 
magnified senses of chemical science will discover their wickedness. 

But Hayden will not be hung, if the wit of astute lawyers can 
save him. Mr. Watrous, who conducts the defense, must excite the 
admiration of even the proverbial Philadelphia lawyer by his 
inexhaustible cleverness. Having todeal witha jury made up very 
largely of Connecticut farmers, and knowing that the bucolic mind 
can never understand how any service can be worth more than two 
or three dollars a day, he set himself to excite prejudice against 
the experts by asking them how much they were to get for their 
work. 


THE visit of Mr. George Jacob Holyoake to this country, has 
turned attention to the codperative movement as one solution of 
the workingmen’s difficulties. Mr. Holyoake has very wisely de- 
voted his energies to the promotion of this practical measure for 
the welfare of his countrymen. He has had a chequered career. 
In early life he was one of Robert Owen’s ardent disciples, but in 
the excitement created by the imprisonment of a fellow Owenite 
for blasphemy, he became the leader of the Secularist secession 
from the Owenite ranks, and spent many of his best years in 
trying to persuade the common people that religion was an empty 
theorizing about matters beyond human ken. As a social move- 
ment, Secularism was a failure ; its congregations fell away, its halls 
were sold, and, except in a few places, there is hardly the name ‘of 
such a body. Its merely negative creed furnished no basis for 
social cooperation. 

The codperative movement grew out of the Owenite movement, 
being accepted as a half-way house to the socialistic organization 
of society. It gained an independent character in 1848, when it 
was taken up by many, in both the lower and middle classes, who 
had no sympathy with Owenism. Its most remarkable develop- 
ment in recent years has been the codperative stores established 
by the Civil Service clerks in London. 

Cooperation has been much more successful as a method of dis- 
tribution than of production. In the complexity of modern 
business, it is difficult, if not impossible, to keep the management 
of a shop or factory in the hands of an association of workingmen. 
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But as a plan for reducing the excessive profits of tradesmen and 
securing thoroughly pure articles of food and honest articles of 
clothing, it has done a great work in England, especially in the 
northern shires. Its introduction into our own country has been 
repeatedly undertaken, and with more failures than successes. 
The pressure upon our people is not so great, nor are the profits of 
our storekeepers so excessive, as to compel them to have resort 
to this method of saving their money. 

The plan of codperative colonies from our cities has been brought 
forward in connection with Mr. Holyoake’s visit. We do not 
expect much from such undertakings. The well-paid, compara- 
tively successful workman is in no hurry to leave the locality where 
he earns an adequate support and has the best opportunities for 
the education and the advancement of his children. The poorer 
sort of workmen, those who have failed in the cities, will not suc- 
ceed if transferred to a much more difficult position and invited to 
play the role of the founders of a new community. The position 
of a colonist is one of especial hardship and difficulty. It re- 
quired the best nerve and sinew of Europe to effect a landing on 
our own shores, and colony after colony perished in the attempt. 
The colonist experiences nature’s resistance at its maximum; the 
citizen at its minimum. Those who have not succeeded under the 
most favorable conditions, will not be likely to succeed under the 
least favorable. 


Sometime during the present month, Mr. John Murdoch of In- 
verness, the editor of Zhe Highlander, will lecture in this city 
under the auspices of the three Scottish societies. Mr. Murdoch has 
been carrying on a gallant fight for years past, on behalf of the 
small tenant-farmers and crofters in the Highlands and the adjacent 
islands. The weapons of his warfare have been pleas for justice 
and fair play,—pleas based on indisputable facts and addressed 
to the consciences of landlords and their agents. He has carefully 
refrained from stirring “bad blood” on either side, and he has 
succeeded in securing a great many reforms in the administration 
of Highland estates. His paper, with which we have been long 
acquainted, is unique as a journal devoted to social agitation, and 
yet conducted with perfect sobriety and a careful reference to 
Christian principles. He has never failed to rebuke the faults and 
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shortcomings of the class on whose behalf he is laboring. He dis- 
cusses national topics with an ethical earnestness, which makes one 
think of John Knox risen from the dead. 

Unfortunately, Ze Highlander has not paid its way, as might be 
expected from the poverty of the people upon whom it depends 
for support. Mr. Murdoch visits America to secure subscriptions 
and support, especially among the Gaelic population of Canada 
The opportunity of lecturing on the Land Question in the High- 
lands has been tendered him by his friends in this city, asa help 
to the same result. Mr. Murdoch wears the highland dress, having 
never adopted any other. He is a man of fine mind, great infor- 
mation, and an earnest practical religiousness. 

He told us, when in this city, that he was surprised at the small 
proportion of drunken people in America, so far as he could judge 
from what he saw on ourjstreets. He thought we owed this to the 
vast consumption of fruit in America. The growing and the use 
of fruit is greatly on the decline in the British Islands, where old 
fruit gardens and orchards are much neglected, and very little 
fruit is offered for sale inthe towns. Nearly all the apples for 
sale are American. He has been laboring to procure a change in 
this matter, and has stirred up many small cultivators to grow 
fruit and offer it for sale. We hope to have a contribution from 
his pen in an early number of this magazine. 


Our city authorities, having decided on a two dollar tax-rate, 
are compelled by the terms of the new Constitution to cut down 
the expenses within the limits of the revenue this will furnish. 
There is therefore a general overhauling of all departments of the 
government, in the interest of economy. We greatly fear that 
economy will be so over-done this year, that next year there will 
be a reaction in the opposite direction. Saving money is not the 
chief end of city government, and it will not pay to starve a depart- 
ment till its work runs behind, and then spend four times what was 
saved in bringing it upagain. Especially will it not pay to reduce 
either the highway or educational department of the city below the 
level of thorough efficiency. Like most of our fellow citizens, we 
are not satisfied with the management of either of these two de- 
partments. We think the city should have much larger returns for 
the money laid outinthem. But reform should begin at the other 
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end of the line, by compelling them to do their whole duty, and 
not in fining them into incapacity in punishment of their faults. 

The proposal to abolish out-door relief of the poor, retaining of 
the $50,000 appropriation of last year, only the $7,000 needed to 
pay the medical service, is one of the most radical which has been 
made. The reasons given are, (1) that the money is very largely 
used for political purposes, and not for the assistance of the deserving 
poor ; and (2) that the new Ward Associations of our Charity Organ- 
ization Society are fully competent to take care of the poor who 
really need and deserve assistance. This must be taken as a high 
compliment to the new society, and it gives them larger claims upon 
the support of our people generally. It is equally an answer to the 
charge that the organization is very expensive, for if it is to save the 
people of Philadelphia over $40,000 a year, it certainly saves more 
than it costs in all forms of its outlay. 








ST. PETERSBURG. 


IFTY years after New York was founded, a vast marsh extend- 
f ed on both banks of the Neva where St. Petersburg, or 
Peterburg as the Russians generally call it, now stands. When 
the wind blew fresh from the South West the water from the Gult of 
Finland covered this marsh, and a lake extended as far as the eye 
could reach. When winter had frozen the Neva, and the snow had 
covered the marsh, an immense uninhabited plain extended in every 
direction. It is difficult toimaginea scene of greater loneliness and 
desolation than that presented less than two-hundred years ago by 
the spot where a great city of 600,000 inhabitants now stands. 

In the year 1700 Russia did not extend to the Baltic, or to the 
Gulf of Finland. Peter the Great desired to have an outlet for his 
empire in that direction, “ to have an eye into Europe” as he ex- 
pressed it. In 1702 he attacked the Swedes, who then held Fin- 
land and that part of Russia contiguous to it, and, driving them out, 
commenced the construction of his capital. 

Why he selected a marsh twenty miles from the Gulf as the site 
of St. Petersburg, can only be conjectured. At Peterhoff, fourteen 
miles further down the river, the land is high and well wooded, and 
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still further down lies Oranienbaum, apparently another good site 
for a large city. But the water is not deep at Peterhoff, flats extend- 
ing far into the river, while at St. Petersburg itis very deep. Peter’s 
reason for his selection was probably, facility for defence. He had 
no fleet in those days, while the Swedes possessed a strong one, 
which, as it was, gave him some trouble on the Neva in the early 
days of his undertaking. 

Peter carried his project into execution with his accustomed en- 
ergy. He drafted 40,000 men annually, many from distant parts 
of his empire, and set them to work on his marsh. Of course, the 
loss of life must have been fearful. But he triumphed over every 
obstacle, and in a few years a substantial and well built city stood 
upon the banks of the Neva. 

Then Catharine the Great took up the task. She built quays, 
facing the banks of the Neva for miles with granite. She built the 
Hermitage and other striking buildings. She gave lands freely to 
churches, no matter of what denomination, on condition of build- 
ing ; and the Lutheran, Roman Catholic, Armenian and English 
churches are now strong and wealthy in St. Petersburg. She built an 
Opera House, and did everything in her power to draw her rich 
subjects to the capital by making it an attractive residence to them. 
The Russian nobility came in numbers, and of course built palaces, 
and gradually the city assumed its present palatial appearance. 

St. Petersburg reminds one of Washington. Both cities were 
built to order. Both were created,and did not grow up, and both 
were cities of magnificent distances. St. Petersburg has now grown 
up to its distances, and Washington is following in her footsteps. 

The Admirality was the first building of importance constructed. 
It was at first built of wood, but this building has been replaced 
by an immense structure in brick. It stands upon the South bank 
of the Neva, and it formed the point of departure for laying out 
the city. There radiate from it, running nearly East, South-East 
and South, three principal avenues, called “Prospectives.” These 
are superb streets, well built up, and two or three miles long. One 
of them the “Prospective Nevsky” is the Boulevard of St. Peters- ‘ 
burg, nearly as large as Pennsylvania Avenue, and much better 
built up. A horse rail-way runs in the middle, while the car- 
riage way is paved with wood, which has to be renewed every year, 
or at least every two years, on account of the dampness of the soil 
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and the severity of the climate. The side walks are of stone or 
asphalt, and very wide. Nearly all the crack shops of the city are 
upon this street. 

Here on a Sunday or féte day, and there are eighty of them 
without counting the Sundays, you see the Peterbourgeois in his 
glory. Nearly every sécond man is in uniform, for the garrison of 
St. Petersburg alone is 70,000 strong, and on account of the vicin- 
ity of Cronstadt, there are, of course, many officers and men of 
the navy to be met, and then almost every employé of any public 
and of many private establishments, wears uniform. The old- 
fashioned Russians of Moscow look down with contempt upon St. 
Petersburg, and call it a “City of Bureaus.” There are certainly 
enough of them. Carriages dash up and down the wooden pave- 
ment at great speed, for there is no city in the world where there 
are such fine horses, and where they are driven so recklessly. 
They are harnessed without blinds, and are consequently rarely 
frightened. With all their fire, there is rarely a runaway in 
Russia. For some strange reason, the ‘Russian drives with double 
reins, two to each horse, and invariably with both hands. They 
use double reins probably because their ancestors did not know 
how to do differently, and as their ancestors did, so do they in all 
things. For the same reason, probably, the single horses are 
driven with a hoop over the collar to which the check rein is 
fastened. Many reasons are given for this custom. Some say it 
is used to hang bells upon, to drive away the wolves; others that 
it is in the shape ofa horse-shoe, and therefore brings good luck. My 
explanation is that it was adopted to check the horses’ head up, 
for the Russians are not an inventive people, and did not know 
how otherwise to do it. Once adopted, it will stay forever. The 
most disagreeable feature of the affair is to see the draught horses 
dragging heavy loads, and needing to throw all their weight into 
the collar, with their heads painfully checked up. 

For the Russian, while gentle to most animals, is hard upon 
his horse. What part superstition may play in this matter, I do 
not know. But the pigeons, the sparrows, and even the crows, 
are so tame that they will scarcely flutter out of your way. 
Pigeons are emblems of the Holy Spirit, and are therefore never 
killed by a genuine Russian. To some they embody the souls of 
their deceased relatives. Crows, too, are to some of them, their 
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dead sisters or brothers. It is to be feared that the poor horse is 
a deceased mother-in-law. When a peasant girl marries, she goes 
to live with her husband’s parents. She probably has a pretty 
hard time of it, and her sufferings and longings for her own dear 
mother are a favorite theme of the Russian peasant poet. 

The fruit-sellers are rather a picturesque sight on the Nevsky. 
They are dressed in a red shirt and white apron, and the in- 
evitable long Russian boot. They carry their wares on a wooden 
tray, and bending on one knee in the mud or on the stones, 
rest the tray onthe other. Applesare pretty good at St. Petersburg; 
strawberries are delicious and abundant and not dear; and so 
are raspberries; but all other fruit comes from a distance, and is 
expensive. 

The silver shops are a feature of the Nevsky. We had an op- 
portunity of seeing something of the beautiful Russian silver at 
Philadelphia three years ago. Silver ware in all sorts of shapes, 
useful and merely ornamental, is manufactured in great quantities 
in Russia, at Moscow and Toula principally. Large amounts of 
silver must be used in this way, for every house has its sacred 
picture, generally of the Virgin and Child. It faces you as you 
enter the room, hung against the wall inacorner. In the better 
houses it is made of silver, often gilt; in the poorer houses, of 
brass. 

The St. Petersburg lower classes, “‘ peasants’’ they are called both 
in the city and the country, are a church-going people. The bells 
begin to ring at six in the morning in summer, and at seven in 
winter, every day, and sweet-toned bells they are, silver entering 
largely into their composition. The people throng to the great 
Cathedral of St. Isaac’s, and on fete days and Sundays fill that 
large building. Unlike other countries, in this two-thirds of the 
church-goers are men. They stand or kneel during the two hours 
service, for seats are permitted only to a few invalid women of rank. 
This is a matter of faith. From time to time, they prostrate them- 
selves with their foreheads upon the floor, in true oriental fashion. 
The service consists of reading (intoning) and chanting—voices 
alone, for organs and other musical instruments are forbidden. In 
the great churches the voices are fine, and the music, therefore, 
impressive, but it is monotonous and soon fatigues the ear. 

St. Isaac’s Cathedral, the finest church building in Russia, was 
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only finished under Nicholas. All that marble and gold, bronze 
and silver can do to make it gorgeous, has been done. The dome 
is of gold, not gilt merely,a thin plate of gold laid upon copper, 
the large cross which surmounts it of solid silver, seventeen feet 
high. Columns of malachite and lapis-lazuli, thirty feet high, 
adorn the interior. Fifty-two bronze statues of saints and mar- 
tyrs, seventeen feet high, decorate the exterior. The large doors 
are in bronze, and magnificent they are. The Russians excel 
in bronze work,—their bas-reliefs stand out from the surface as if 
detached. 

But this great church is settling, and is likely to cost much 
money to repair. The architect sunk a forest of piles for it to 
stand upon, and evidently counted upon no settling, or upon its 
settling evenly. He forgot that the four beautiful porches are 
lighter than the main building with its heavy iron dome. The 
main building has settled evenly, but in doing so has detached 
itself from the porches, bearing the great marble columns out of 
line, and in some instances cracking them. For three years they 
have been at work patching, cementing and shoring up. It 
must end in their being counselled to take down the porches and 
rebuild them,—an enormously expensive job. 

The second church in St. Petersburg, in importance and interest, 
is the Kazan. It is an imitation of St. Peter’s, but built ona 
smaller scale, and is, therefore, architecturally a failure. But it is 
rich with battle-flags and splendid jewelry, offered by sovereigns 
and by the faithful. 

Church domes are a striking feature in St. Petersburg. Some 
are gilt, some blue studded with stars,and many green like the 
roofs of the houses. Some of the churches are built with many 
small domes and minarets, giving them a very mosque-like ap- 
pearance. 

The religion of the Russian peasant is very simple. His whole 
doctrine is this: If he crosses himself with three fingers he will be 
saved ; if with two, he will be damned. This beautiful simplicity 
is admirably adopted to the average bucolic mind, and saves it 
much trouble. To take off his hat and cross himself when he 
passes in front of a church or shrine, to do the same if he meets 
a funeral, or even when he hears a distant church bell, this, be- 
sides fasting, is the whole duty of the peasant man in Russia. 
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Add to this, that he is to abstain from work on Sundays and féte 
days, to wear a sheepskin even in summer, to sleep in his clothes, 
wash his face at the pump and not disturb his hair too often with 
a comb, to visit the graves of his relatives once a year, there to 
eat and drink all the potato brandy he can get, not forgetting to 
leave a portion of food on the grave, for the benefit of the deceased, 
and you have a picture of the moral, physical and mental condition 
of the Russian peasant. 

But he is polite and affectionate, and very tolerant. He takes 
off his hat with quite an air of elegance when he meets a friend, 
z. ¢.,a male friend; for I regret to state that he too evidently looks 
down upon the female of his species. When he is drunk, and 
this perhaps happens rather too often, he kisses and hugs his com- 
panion instead of fighting him, and as for the “ unorthodox,” for 
he is the only “ orthodox,” why, they were born so, poor fellows! 
It is not their fault, they are not to be blamed for it! 

In this connection, a word upon the Greek Church may not be 
out of place. It claims to be the oldest Christian church extant, 
far older than the Roman Catholic, and certainly its traditions have 
been unchanged for ages. One is struck with the uniformity of 
the type of the pictures of the Saviour and the Virgin. The 
Roman Catholic painters have made her a beautiful Italian or 
Spanish woman. In Russia she is of the purest Eastern type, an 
unmistakable Hebrew. Pictures of her abound in the churches, 
and in every variety, but no statue is permitted. The Russian in- 
terprets literally the commandment against making “ any graven 
image.” 4 

Their priests are of two classes, the white—or rather the brown 
—and the black. The former marry, or rather may be married;: 
for when once ordained they cannot marry. Whena young man 
is ready for holy orders his bishop looks up a wife for him. She 
is almost always the daughter of a priest, and in this way the 
families of deceased priests are provided for; for the bridegroom 
must take his mother-in-law and the other members of his wife’s 
family to live with him. If his wife dies, he may not marry again, 
and under these circumstances he generally leads anything but an 
edifying life. These village “ popes” are generally very common- 
place and uneducated men. They are supported by the state and 
by the voluntary contributions of the people. As a rule, they ex- 
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ercise very little influence and are very little respected. They very 
rarely preach, preaching being discouraged by the church, for fear, 
it is said, that the doctrine preached may not be sound. 

The black priests do not marry. They reside in convents, and 
are supposed to give themseives to prayer, meditation and study. 
They have great contempt for the white priests. 

The Emperor is the head of the church. Up to the time of 
Peter there had always been a Patriarch at the head of the Church, 
as the Pope is the head of the Roman Catholic Church. But the 
Patriarch of the day opposed Peter’s innovations in his Empire, 
and denounced thern as heretical. On his death, Peter appointed 
himself Patriarch. The spiritual and doctrinal government of the 
church is vested in the Holy Synod, but the power of appointment 
and of deposition is in the Emperor, who exercises it through a 
minister, generally a military man. 

The Greek church, of course, rejects the supremacy of the Pope. 
It believes, with our Baptists, in total immersion, but in infant, and 
not adult baptism. It does not believe in indulgences or dispensa- 
tions. It rejects Purgatory. 

The Russians are the strictest possible observers of the fasts of 
the Church. The food of the lower classes is poor enough at all 
times. In winter it consists principally of black bread, salted 
cucumbers, and tea, which they drink weak and in great quantities. 
The Russian or caravan tea, is delicious but dear. In Summer the 
peasant eats eggs, and has milk and occasionally chickens and meat. 
But during the forty days of Lent, about twenty days in June, and 
nearly two months in the autumn, and on every Wednesday and 
Friday during the year, he abstains from all kind of animal food, 
and even from milk and eggs. After the long and strict abstinence 
of Lent he is so run down as to be very liable to disease, and at this 
time the deaths are very numerous. St. Petersburg is perhaps the 
most unhealthy city in the world. In winter and spring the deaths 
are as numerousas they are in Paris, a city of three times the num- 
ber of inhabitants. 

For it is not the want of proper food only against which the 
lower classes have tocontend. To keep out the intense and penetra- 
ting cold, they seal up the windows. They use, of course, double 
sashes, but in addition to these the space between them is filled up 
with three or four inches of sand or cotton, and the cracks are the: 
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puttied. A large fire is made in the stove (a mass of brick and 
plaster), and as many people as possible crowd into the room. The 
odor from the sheep skins under the influence of the heat, does not 
improve the air. 

But while the Russian peasant’s dress is filthy, his skin is gen- 
erally clean. He does not trouble himself much to wash his face 
and hands, or comb his hair, but he goes every Saturday evening 
toa hot bath, and cleanses himself thoroughly. In the country he 
has generally a smalllog building near his house, for kiln-drying 
his grain in the autumn, for often it fails to ripen in the short wet 
summer, and for a vapor bath in winter. Steaming himself up till 
he is almost red-hot, he leaves his bath and rolls in the snow. It 
seems to do him no harm. 

Food is cheap in Russia. In St. Petersburg you can buy as good 
beef as there is anywhere at 14 cents a pound for the best cuts. In 
certain places on the Volga common beef can be bought for a cent 
and a half. Mutton is not generally good, but breeds of English 
sheep have lately been imported, and the meat isimproving. Fish is 
abundant and good. , The fish market isa curious sight, both in sum- 
mer and winter. In summer the fish are swimming about in large 
tanks inthe Nevaand inthe canals. You point out your fish, the at- 
tendant scoops him up in a hand net, cuts him on the back of the 
neck, and instantly he is a dead fish. In winter they are brought in 
immense quantities from the Volgaand elsewhere. They are frozen 
solid, and piled up in the market like so much wood. If the fish 
freezes to death when taken from the water, he remains fresh till he 
thaws. But if he dies first, and then freezes, he is not so good. 
When once frozen he remains so generally till sold, for it is the 
rarest thing here for it to thaw, after the winter has once set in, till 
spring. When this does happen the loss to the fish dealer is very 
great. 

Horse hire, as well as food, is cheap at St. Petersburg. Day and 
night, and in every quarter, the little “droskies” await the customer. 
They are most uncomfortable little vehicles, Take a wheel-barrow, 
put four wheels under it instead of one, fasten the horse between 
the handles and you have a “droskey” There are 17,000 of them 
in St. Petersburg. They drive fora mile for ten cents. A Russian 
never enters a droskey without bargaining. The driver asks of 
course more than he expects to get and is willing to take. The 
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customer turns away with feigned indignation, and walks off as if 
all negotiation was at an end. Thedriver waits a minute to see if 
he will relent, then calls out pajolot (as you please”’), and the bargain 
is closed. The foregone conclusion of these negotiations makes 
the performance rather absurd. 

Handsome equipages ‘are of course to be had, and very much 
cheaper than in the United States or in Western Europe. For 
eighty dollars a month you can hire a two horse carriage complete, 
with no other expense except a little chaz (tea-money), to the coach- 
man, if you choose to give it. The same equipage, or not so good 
a one, in Paris would cost you a hundred and twenty dollars a month. 

The Petersburgers live in apartments, as is done in Paris; and 
not as we live at home, in houses to ourselves. The salons and 
show-parts generally of these apartments are very fine, the bed- 
rooms are miserable. A large comfortable bed-room is a thing al- 
most unknown, except at the hotels. To reach one bed-room, you 
often must pass through another. In a veritable old fashioned 
Russian house there are frequently no bed-room doors, curtains 
supplying their places, and the faithful serf being supposed to sleep 
across the entrance, to guard his master or mistress. The Russian 
does not pretend to provide sleeping quarters for his under servants, 
“mujiks” as they are called. They sleep whereever they can throw 
themselves down, but generally according to their calling. Thus 
the cook’s mujik sleeps inthe kitchen, the butler’s mujik in the 
butler’s pantry, the coachman’s in the coachhouse, etc. For every 
upper servant must have his or her mujiks. This is a matter of 
personal dignity which cannot be waived. 

Servants’ wages are low. You can get a man cook for ten or 
fifteen dollars a month, and a woman to help him for three. But it 
is necessary to keep so many servants that the expense of feeding 
them is very considerable. At New Year's, and at Easter too, they 
expect handsome presents,—at least a month’s wages. 

St. Petersburg isa city of gourmets. The long nights in winter, 
and the excessive cold and discomfort out of doors, drive the in- 
habitants to indoor pleasures. They consequently pay great at- 
tention to the cuisine, and the cooks become cordon-bleus. The 
best cuisine is of course the French, and there are French che/s in 
many of the houses, but the Russians have a number of national 
dishes they are fond of, especially soups—cabbage soup eaten with 
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sour cream, cucumber soup, and a cold sour soup, which they 
swear by, but which is not very agreeable to a foreign palate. The 
root vegetables, turnips, beets, etc., are remarkably good, so are 
water melons and cucumbers, while game, snipe, woodcock, part- 
ridges, white partridges, hazel grouse, black cock, cogs du bois, and 
hare, are all abundant in their season and good. In the way of 
fish, the salmon is excellent, and they have trout, pot fish, perch, 
grayling sequis, somewhat like a striped bass, and the famous 
sterlet, which I do not think deserves its reputation. Its roe makes 
the best caviare. 

The regular Russian restaurant is not to be seen in perfection 
in Petersburg. There is one in Moscow, they call the Hermitage, 
which is thoroughly Russian. A feature of these restaurants is an 
immense mechanical organ, which grinds out lively airs during 
dinner. One can hardly talk. The correct thing to do is to take, 
before dinner, a “ zacouska,’’ which being interpreted means a pre- 
liminary lunch, a small glass of. “gueur, generally “ wodki,” with 
salt fish, or caviare, or a little cheese. This is supposed to whet 
dulled appetite. 

Besides the pleasures of the table, the Russians rely greatly 
upon cards to pass the long winter evenings. They play a great 
deal and play high. Whist, with some modifications in the count- 
ing, baccarat, and a game they call “quinza,’’ something like 
“ Boston,” are their principal games. Our great national game of 
poker is not unknown among them, but its attractions are just 
beginning to be appreciated. Cards are a monopoly in Russia, and 
their importation is strictly prohibited. The profits on their sale 
go to the support of the Foundling Hospital, and it is magnifi- 
cently supported. Any infant can be brought there, and no ques- 
tions are asked either as regards the mother or the child, and no 
payment is necessary. It is said to be the only place in Russia 
where no passport is required. 

The public buildings are imposing from their size, but not archi- 
tecturally. The necessity for using brick as a building material, 
because it resists the climate better than stone, interferes with the 
architectural effect. The brick is stuccoed, or yellow washed. 
The Winter Palace is a mass of stuccoed brick, 700 feet long by 
450 feet deep. It has no pretension to beauty but size. -The Her- 
mitage has a porch supported by large bronze caryatides. This 
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is fine. The “ Bourse” is of brick, with large brick columns. In 
fact, nearly all the public buildings, and they are very numerous, 
are mere masses of brick. 

The houses, the modern ones, are wonderfully well built. The 
outer walls are generally three feet thick, and the partition walls 
two feet. The halls and stairways are of stone and iron. An ex- 
tensive conflagration is almost an impossibility in St. Petersburg, and 
it is fortunate that it it is so; for their means of extinguishing a 
fire are of the most primitive description. They use an absurd 
garden engine that two men can easily work, and the water is 
drawn by them from casks brought up on carts. They have ex- 
cellent horses and plenty of them, and active young firemen, but 
their mechanical contrivances would excite the derision of a six 
month’s village on a western prairie. 

St. Petersburg excels in monuments. One of the oldest and 
most spirited is that of Peter the Great, erected to him by Catha- 
rine. It is an equestrian statue, and both rider and horse are full 
of life. It stands upon the identical rock upon which Peter stood 
when he defeated the Finns. The statue of Nicholas is also eques- 
trian. On the base are beautiful bas-reliefs in bronze, setting 
forth the principal events in that sovereign’s life. The statue of 
Catharine, the statues of Suwaroff and Barclay de Tolly, the 
column of Alexander I., the famous bronze horses on the Fon- 
tanka bridge, and many others, are admirable in their way, and 
set off and ornament the squares and public gardens in which they 
stand, and beautify the city. 

The environs of St. Petersburg are very beautiful. The Neva 
divides into four branches, at or near the city, and between them 
lie several islands, covered with fine birch and oak trees, and lux- 
uriant vegetation. Every one who can afford it leaves St. Peters- 
burg in summer, and lives on one of these islands, or elsewhere 
in the neighborhood. The fashionable drive is to the island of 
Jelagin, to the “ Point.” Here the breeze comes in fresh from the 
Gulf of Finland, and the view is pleasing, and here the fashion- 
able world walk, or sit in the carriages and talk with their friends, 
during the long, light summer evenings till ten or eleven o’clock. 
But it is not all couleur-de-rose at Jelagin. If a gale blows from 
the south-west for twenty-four hours, the water covers all but the 
footpaths, which are elevated, and you are lucky if you escape 
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with water in your cellar only. Trees are blown down, and 
bridges and bathing-houses carried away. Then the mosquitos 
are nearly as bad as on Lake Borgne, near New Orleans, and that 
is the me plus ultra of mosquitodom. Places of amusement are 
scattered over these islands. Restaurants where you may dine in 
the open air, orchestras, theatres, rope-dancers, and gypsies, who 
sing a wild barbaric song, not unmelodious. The Russians make 
the most of their short summer of ten weeks, and live out of doors 
much more than we do in a more genial climate. 

But the great feature of St. Petersburg is the Neva, and this in 
winter as well asin summer. The Russians are very proud of it. 
If you have not seen the Volga, they will tell you that the Volga 
is the finer river, but if you have seen it, they will admit the su- 
periority of the Neva. It is the finest river in Europe, for depth and 
volume of water. No tide sets into it, but it has a current of 
about two miles an hour. It is the outlet of Lake Ladoga, an im- 
mense lake, for Europe, as large almost as Lake Huron. 

The Neva surrounds St. Petersburg on two sides. It is gen- 
erally frozen over in November, and remains solid till late in April, 
with ice from 20 to 30 inches thick. It was crossed by one stone 
bridge only until lately, but another was formally opened in October, 
sprinkled with holy water and blessed by the Metropolitan. All 
the other bridges are of boats. As soon as the ice begins to form, 
these bridges are swung against the Northern bank. When the 
ice becomes firm, channels are cut and the bridges are swung back 
into their places. Here they are firmly held by the ice, and are safer 
from injury than even in summer. When the river breaks up they 
are again swung to the shore, and remain there while the ice is 
running out. This is the season for the picturesque little boats 
with high sterns, which now doa great traffic, carrying innumerable 
passengers across the river for a few copecks (about half a cent) ; for 
your true Russian hates walking as a certain exalted personage is 
reported to hate holy water, and will rather call a boat than walk 
a hundred yards to a bridge. 

While the Neva is frozen, life on the ice is gay and picturesque. 
Foot passengers, pleasure sleighs and loaded sleighs, are crossing 
and recrossing in every direction. The ice dealers are getting out 
their stock. The Laps, with their sledges and reindeer and skin 
tents, encamp upon its face, and for two copecks you may ride be- 
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hind a team of reindeer. Their gait is not rapid, an awkward trot 
of about 8 miles. They are driven by the horns. 

A race course of halfa mile is laid out upon the ice and fenced 
in, and here trotting races take placeevery Sunday. The Russian 
trotter is not to be compared with ours in speed; 2.30 is the very 
best he can do. But the palm for beauty must be conceded to him 
over our horses. 

When the ice breaks up no one is permitted to cross the river 
until the signal is given by a gun from the Fortress of Peter and Paul. 
Then the Governor embarks in his barge, rowed by a dozen stout 
oarsmen, and attended by a fleet of small boats. He crosses the 
river to the Winter Palace, where the Emperor meets him. He 
presents to the Emperor a goblet of Neva water, as a token that 
the river is open. The Emperor sips it, fills it with gold coin and 
returns it to the Governor. Once upon a time the goblet grew 
rapidly larger year by year, and energetic measures had to be taken 
to check this miraculous growth. 

In summer the scene is very different but equally animated. 
Huge barges loaded with wood, clay, or brick, sand or stone, float 
down with the current, and are tied up along the quays, or in the 
canals, many of which intersect the city, to the great convenience 
of trade. Sailing vessels make their way from Finland, English 
and German steamers line the northern quay below the stone 
bridge, steamboats start every few hours for Cronstadt and Peterhof, 
and little steamers ply backward and forward, every few minutes, 
between the city and the islands; and we are forced to appreciate 
the enthusiasm of the good divine, who thanked God that large, 
navigable rivers always flow by great cities. 

WickHAM HOFFMAN. 








BI-METALLISM.* 


HE subject indicated by the invitation with which you have 
honored me, excludes the consideration of questions relating 

to paper money or circulating credits. It limits us to the consider- 
ation of the question of metallic money—whether it should in the 
future consist of one metal, or, as in the past, of two, silver and 
“#* An address read before the Bullion Clubof New York. 
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gold. The magnitude of this question cannot be exaggerated. 
Money is the life-blood of trade. Upon the sufficiency of its volume 
and its free circulation depends the health of every civilized com- 
munity. Hence the discussion of our question involves the con- 
sideration of.all the manifold and subtle relations of money. It 
cannot proceed upon a single point as schoolmen propose to con-« 
duct it. 

These partisans of mono-metallism fail to consider the conse- 
quences involved in the difference between a sufficient and a con- 
tracted volume of money ; the effect upon the entire social organ- 
ism of an augmentation of the volume of the world’s stock of 
metallic money ; the unhappy consequences produced by an increase 
in the number and activities of a people whose volume of money is 
stationary ; or the consequences, disastrous alike to citizen and state, 
attendant upon a contraction of the volume of money, in the midst 
of an increase of population and human activities. They prefer to 
confine themselves to the consideration of what they are pleased to 
speak of as a standard of value. In my judgment, this is a scho- 
lastic subtlety, involving an evasion of the real question at issue 
That such a standard is possible is an assumption ; and if I show it 
to bea false assumption, as I think I shall be able to, the suggestions 
offered by these pseudo-scientists will go for naught. 

But for the present let me invite your attention briefly to the 
preliminary question, ‘‘ What is Money?” Neither gold nor silver 
is in itself money. Silver is not money in England beyond 40 
shillings in one payment. On the other hand, though the same 
Parliament enacts the laws for both countries, gold is not money 
in India. In France, the States of the Latin Union, and many 
other States, both gold and silver are money. In Germany, prior 
to 1871, silver was the sole money recognized by law; now gold 
is the money of the Empire. China, Japan and other countries use 
only silver as money. These facts are sufficient to prove that 
money is a national institution, and the creature of legislation ; 
and that it may be of one material or another, as governments 
determine. This truth is recognized by mono-metallists in their 
present demand for the demonetization by legislation of silver, 
A few years ago they recognized it by demanding that legislation 
should demonetize gold. 

Michel Chevalier leads that side of the controversy. He de- 
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mands the demonetization of silver. He is supported by John 
Bright and the Liberal Party of England, which Cobden, Bright 
and Peel called into existence. Yet here is a volume, published 
simultaneously in France and England in January, 1859, the sub- 
stance of which appeared in the Revue des deux Mondes in 1857, and 
had been widely circulated in pamphlet form. It is from the pen 
of the same Michel Chevalier, and is entitled «The Probable fall in 
the Value of Gold, The Commercial and Social Consequences which 
may ensue, and the Measures which it Invites.” The elaborate 
and laudatory preface is by the translator Richard Cobden, who 
concurred in Mr. Chevalier’s demand for the demonetization of gold, 
though that metal constituted then, as now, the only metallic money 
of the British Islands. 

I now proceed to the question, “ Is money a standard of value ?”, 
and affirm that it is not. Nay, more; that theattempt to discover 
a standard of value must necessarily be such a waste of labor as is 
involved in the attempt to discover perpetual motion. The value 
of coin, whether it be of gold or silver, fluctuates with that of 
commodities. Thus in the presence of a deficient cotton crop, the 
value of gold coin is less, when measured by cotton, than it is in the 
presence of an abundant and especially of a superabundant crop. 
This is equally true as to grain, tobacco and all other crops. It is 
true also as to textiles and other manufactured articles. An exces- 
sive production of any of these articles increases the value of coin 
in relation to it, and each dollar will buy more than it would have 
done in default of the excess, But, further: a sudden change in 
popular taste affects the value of coin. A given number of gold 
coins will purchase fewer yards of a fashionable silk than they will 
of one unfashionable ; it requires more gold to purchase 100 yards 
of a new and accepted style, and less than formerly to pay fora 
like measure of goods of equal quality against which fashion has 
issued its edict. No merchant will deny these propositions. 

The value of a coin is tested by its purchasing power, and, 
thus tested, is seen to fluctuate constantly and from many causes. 
If this be admitted, who will claim that money is a standard of 
value? Again, I have but to appeal to the consciousness of each 
one of you to sustain the assertion that when an article is bought 
for a given number of dollars, neither party to the transaction cal- 
culates the number of grains of gold or silver to pass between 
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them. Each acts upon his knowledge of the market price of the 
article and the general purchasing power of a dollar at the time the 
bargain is made. The value of the article in question depends on 
the judgment of the parties, and when its value has beert ascer- 
tained, money comes into use as a medium of exchange by which 
the transaction may be closed without resort tobarter. No; money, 
coined gold or silver, is not a standard of value. It is a convenient 
representative of value. It is a medium of exchange, for use in 
current purchases, and is a standard of deferred payments. When 
money is spoken of asa “ Standard of payment,” there is precision 
in the term, but when it is called a “ standard of value,” confusion 
is introduced into the discussion. 

Silver, I may remark in passing, is better adapted to the purposes 
of money than gold. So true is this, that if the supply of fresh 
gold should fail and the old stock be exhausted, silver would 
answer all the purposes of money; while, should such an event 
occur with silver, another metal than gold would have to be found 
with which to supply a medium of exchange adapted to the 
wants of petty commerce and the settlement of wages. Silver 
furnishes convenient coins representing threepence, sixpence, the 
half franc, the dime and half dime; but not only these smaller 
coins, but francs, marks and shillings, if coined of gold, would be 
too minute for use. The smallness of our gold dollar excludes it 
from popular favor and use. Coins of silver are also less subject 
to abrasion than those of gold; and, as those of minor denomina- 
tions are those which circulate most actively, they are most sub- 
ject to abrasion. I think you will, therefore, agree with me in 
saying that silver has the advantage of gold in its more perfect 
adaptation to the uses of money. 

In approaching the consideration of our question in its practical 
relations, I must premise that I shall not attempt to meet the argu- 
ments of those who seek to establish that chimera, an unchanging 
standard of value, by followiny their methods, Condemning the in- 
ductive method of Bacon, Newton, Franklin and Carey, they adopt 
those of the schoolmen and dialecticians of former ages. Seeking 
an impossible object, they pursue their subject by methods which 
science long since discarded. Their mode is to assume the truth 
of certain propositions and to maintain them by abstract reasoning. 
They not only ignore the inductive system of reasoning, but protest 
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against the use of statistics, historical facts, and authorities, in the 
discussion. Thus, in a recent paper on Bi-metallism, the Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at Yale College, Rev. Wm. G. Sumner, 
says: . 

“ For instance, one writer adopted the term concurrent circula- 
tion; and gave it frequent use to express his doctrine and aim. I 
thought the term well chosen to express the writer’s idea as I 
understood it, and it seemed to me that here was an idea so clear 
and precise that we could join issue upon it, make an analysis, 
undertake verification, and so refute or demonstrate, which is what 
I understand by discussion, and not the heaping together of statis- 
tics, historical facts and authorities.” 

Seeking to promote the welfare of mankind by practicable 
methods, I propose in this, as in all other discussions, to accept 
the teachings of history, the force of authenticated and well di- 
gested statistics, and to give due weight to authority, believing 
that history, current events, and the conclusions which governed 
men whose learning and judgment have made their names immor- 
tal, are safer guides for statesmen, economists, and men of affairs 
than can be the assumptions and dialectic exeicises of narrow 
schoolmen. 

To present the elements of our question, I need not adopt an 
earlier date than the beginning of this decade. In 1870, 15% of 
silver to I of gold was the accepted relation between the metals. 
This relation was recognized by England,—an ounce of standard 
gold being worth £3 Ios. 10%d., and of silver 607d. Any ap- 
parent disturbance in this relation resulted from the charge for 
transportation and mintage, when any nation found temporary use 
for an unusual amount of gold or silver. The price in London or 
Paris was always inaccord with this relation, and the utmost limit 
of variation that occurred between 1803 and 1870 is accounted for 
in the charges indicated, those of transportation and mintage. 
Let me not be understood as saying that all nations used gold and 
silver indiscriminately in their coinage. It is notorious that such 
was not the fact. England offered unrestricted coinage to gold. 
The legal tender money of Germany was silver, to which she 
offered unlimited coinage. In France, and throughout the Latin 
Union, both metals were legal tender and entitled to unlimited coin- 
age. In India, silver was legal tender, with the right of unlimited 
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coinage. Both metals were admitted to unlimited coinage in the 
United States, and for ten years prior to 1803 circulated concur- 
rently. But since 1803, when France established bi-metallism for 
Europe on the basis of 15% to I, the United States, though legally 
a bi-metallic, has been practically a mono-metallic, country. Prior to 
1834 we undervalued gold by maintaining in our coinage the rela- 
tion of 1 of gold tc 15 of silver. Hence there was a profit of 3 per 
cent on the export of gold coin from this country to London, Paris 
orelsewhere. By the act of 1834, we changed the relation, unhap- 
pily not to 15% to I, which would have given us concurrent circu- 
lation, but to 16 to 1, which involved such an undervaluation of 
silver that a profit of 3 per cent. was to be derived from the export 
of our silver coins. Time will not permit me to consider the mone- 
tary systems of other states, nor is it necessary, for those to which 
I have alluded regulated the relation of the metals from 1803 until 
Germany announced her determination to substitute gold coins for 
her silver money. Though Britain, Germany and India were mono- 
metallic, and the United States was also practically mono-metallic, 
the exchanges of the world were, through the influence of France 
and the Latin Union, maintained from 1803 to 1870 on the bi- 
metallic basis of 15% to 1. The only apparent variations were 
those which resulted from an occasional necessity requiring an un- 
usual shipment of silver to India or Germany, or of gold to Eng- 
land, when, as I have said, the cost of transportation and mintage 
interfered temporarily with the price of either metal in a particular 
market. 

It thus appears that the concurrent use of gold and silver on an 
agreed basis of relative value afforded for 70 years a convenient 
medium of exchange and a stable standard of payment. During 
this long period, fluctuations in the relative value of gold and silver 
were prevented by the admission of both metals to unlimited coin- 
age by some, though not by all, of the great commercial nations. 
We may, therefore, proceed to the question, Could we increase the 
stability of our standard of payment by demonetizing either’ of 
these metals? both of which all generations of men have believed 
were especially created for use as money. To demonetize either 
would relegate it to the category of commercial commodities, in 
which it would, if deprived of the use to which it has been applied 
through all ages, inevitably take a low place. 
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If, in the consideration of this question, it be legitimate to consult 
history and statistics, Iam, I think, prepared to show that to de- 
monetize either metal,—gold as was proposed by the impracticable 
school-men of 1857-60, or silver, as those of this day propose,—would 
impair the stability of the standard of payment, subject commerce 
to frequently recurring crises, and endanger the entire fabric of 
national credit. 

France served as an immense reservoir, equalizing the flow of 
the metals in all channels of commerce. If any nation needed silver, 
it had but to send gold in the proportion of 1 to 15% to Paris and 
procure it. If any needed gold it had but to send 15% times as 
much silver to procure the needed gold; or, what was equivalent, 
to send merchandise against which bills might be drawn, the pro- 
ceeds of which could be remitted in the needed metal. Thus, from 
1803 to 1870 the world had a stable medium of exchange and stan- 
dard of deferred payments. Both metals were sufficiently precious 
for monetary purposes. Silver furnished the money for petty com- 
merce ; gold, that for purchases involving larger sums, both being 
available in the redemption of bank notes and transferrable in large 
sums by check, draft, or other of the many means of settling ac- 
counts known to commerce. 

France and England have been painstaking in the ascertain- 
ment of the amount of gold and silver respectively produced in 
each year. Tables exhibiting these amounts show that while the 
amount of each has fluctuated so widely that, had the world been 
dependent on either, it would have been’ subject to alternating pe- 
riods of contraction and expansion, it has by its acceptance of both, 
enjoyed a steadiness which is very remarkable. The use of both 
has gradually augmented the stock of money, as if to-meet the de- 
mand created by the steadily increasing numbers and activities of 
men. Taking the British official statistics, upon which Mr. Cer- 
nuschi,*—from whose letter I borrow the statement,—preferred 
to rely, I find that from 1853, one year after the discovery of 
Australian gold, to 1878, inclusive,the annual production of gold 
has ranged from 431,090,000 in 1853 to £17,300,000 in 1878; 
and that of silver from 48,120,000 in 1853 to 417,850,000 in 1873, 
a year of exceptionally large production, and sank to 414,700,000 


* « Bi-Metallism in England and Abroad, Letter to Henry Hucks Gibbs, page 42. 
London, 1879°” 
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in 1878. It also appears that while this wide range of fluctuation 
occurred in each metal, the total production of the two knew no 
wider range than from 439,210,000 in 1853 to £30,590,000 in 1862, 
closing with 432,000,000 in 1878. The percentage of extreme fluc- 
tuation in the production of gold during those twenty-six years was 
more than 44,25, per cent. ; that of silver slightly more than 53 per 
cent., while that of the two metals conjointly was less than 22 per 
cent. This table is based on the relation of 15% to 1, showing 
that England regarded the relation established by France as the 
true one. It is proper that I should remark that for the last five 
years the table is defective, inasmuch as it assumes that the metals 
retained the relation of 15% to 1 during those years. This isa 
mistake. When Germany attempted to demonetize silver, the 
value of gold appreciated and that of silver depreciated. The table 
indicates the amount of each metal produced,but is misleading as 
to its value, inasmuch as it assumes that the old ratio had still been 
maintained. 

Had Chevalier induced any great gold standard country to 
change its money to silver and demonetize gold in 1857-60, it is 
gold that would have depreciated, and silver would have increased 
in purchasing power. The commercial and social consequences 
that have followed the attempt to demonetize silver would then 
have ensued, and, as the disparity between the purchasing power 
of the metals widened, the bi-metallists of that day would have 
been charged with demanding the circulation of clipped gold dol- 
lars for the relief of the debtor classes. The epithets which are now 
applied to the friends of bi-metallism because they favor the restora- 
tion of silver to its historic function, would have been applied with 
equal asperity and force to the adherents of gold because they 
asked the restoration of an artificially and arbitrarily depreciated 
metal to its historic monetary function. 

In 1867 there assembled in Paris, an International Conference at 
which our country was represented by Mr. Samuel Ruggles, the 
object of which was to devise, if possible, a system of international 
coinage. That was the sole function confided to the delegates to 
that conference, yet, under the influence of Mr. Chevalier, they 
proceeded to consider the question of a standard of value; and, 
believing that they had discovered it, recommended the adoption of 
gold as a universal monetary unit and sole legal tender. The 
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mere unauthorized consideration of this question aroused the fears 
of men familiar with monetary science and practical affairs, and the 
late Count Wolowski, then a Senator of France, than whom no 
man enjoyed higher consideration as a financial authority, said 
in the course of the discussion: 

“Tf, in the existing state of trade, one of the great nations de- 
monetize silver, the balance will be overthrown and dire mischief 
will follow.” 

In the following year an unofficial conference was held between 
Wolowski, Earnest Seyd and other gentlemen of large financial 
and commercial experience, who had been alarmed by the action of 
the Paris conference. The result was a protest against the scheme 
of demonetization in which appeared the following predictions: 

“1, The international trade of the world will instantly show 
signs of decline, to the special injury of the countries whose inter- 
national trade is large. 

2. Public enterprise, such as results in the construction of rail- 
ways and other beneficent undertakings, will come to a standstill, 
and general progress will suffer. 

3. The decline in price will compel countries internationally in- 
debted to depart more and more from the principles of free trade 
towards a policy of protection. 

4. The nations of the world will be divided into two principal 
groups, the one trading in gold, the other in silver, and this will 
render commerce between them precarious. ; 

5. Throughout the world a fall in prices will take place, injurious 
alike to the owners of solid property and to the laboring classes, 
and advantageous only, and unjustifiably so, to the holders of State 
debts and other contracts of that kind. 

6. When this time of depression sets in there will be this diffi- 
culty, namely, that the causes of this depression will be sought for 
in all directions, and all sorts of allegations, more or less ground- 
less and fantastic or of a secondary nature only, will be brought 
forward by the gold valuation school, and this real cause, the 
demonetization of silver, will be neglected until strong signs of 
distress shall compel thinking men to refer to it.” 

These predictions were not based on the fact that it was silver 
which was proposed to be demonetized. Had the original propo- 
sition of Chevalier, to demonetize gold, been propounded, the pre- 
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dictions would have been the same, for they were based on the 
theory that to contract the world’s stock of metallic money one-half, 
by remanding the metal of which it was coined to the category of 
merchandise, must inevitably derange prices, restrict production 
and trade, and increase the burden of debts and taxation through- 
out the world. 

Prediction is the accepted test of science, and the verification 
by events of each of their prophetic propositions will convince you 
that Wolowski, Seyd, and their asssociates of 1867-8 understood 
the law of the relation of the volume of money to the trade and 
progress of the world, and justifies me in naming them as authori- 
ties whom a student should consult. On page 17 of the very re- 
markable work recently published by Mr. Seyd, entitled « The 
Decline of Prosperity,” is a table in which the annual exports of 
the produce of the United Kingdom from 1863 to 1878 are ex- 
hibited in millions of pounds sterling. This table is divided into 
three periods. The first embraces the thirteen years from 1836 
to 1848 inclusive. The second commences with the discovery of 
the gold mines of California, and includes the twenty-four years 
from 1849 to 1872 inclusive ; and the third is from 1872 to 1879 
inclusive. The last year is estimated on the official report of the 
exports for the first five months of the year. During the thirteen 
years embraced in the first period, these exports range between 
£42,000,000 in 1837 and £60,000,000 in 1845. The value of the 
exports in 1836 and 1848, the first and last years of the period 
each, having been 453,000,000 and the average for the whole 
period £52,923,077 per annum, which is slightly less than those 
of 1836. The second period, that commencing with 1849 and 
terminating with 1872, begins with 464,000,000 in 1849, and, by 
a generally marked annual increase, is swollen to £256,000,000 in 
1872. Divided into periods of five years each, the average exports 
were as follows : 

From 1849 to 1853, inclusive, 4 77,200,000 per annum. 
« 1854 “ 1858, ss 109,600,000 “ 
« 1859 “ 1863, a 132,000,000 a 
« 1864 “ 1868, ‘6 175,000,000 “s 
and for the four years from 1869 to 1872 inclusive, it was 
£217,150,000 per annum. 
The exports of the last seven years, from 1873 to 1879 inclu- 
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sive, marked a continuous decline from the £256,000,000 of 1872 
to £193,000,000 in 1878, with a further promised decline to 
£182,000,000 in 1879. The average for these seven years was 
£213,275,714, or £42,724,286 below the exports of 1872. 

These figures certainly show that the international trade of the 
world has shown signs of decline to the special injury of the 
country whose international trade was largest. 

The closing of the iron works of Great Britain, the United 
States and Germany, the general abandonment of the extension of 
railroads, and the paralysis felt by the British iron ship building 
interest, makes it clear that public enterprise, such as results in 
the construction of railways and other beneficient undertakings, 
has been arrested to the detriment of the general prosperity of the 
world. — 

I need but point to the adoption of the protective system by 
Canada, Australia, Germany and other countries, to show that 
some cause has recently compelled those countries to depart more 
and more from the principles of free trade—that for some reason 
they have felt themselves less able than they formerly were to pay 
for foreign goods, notwithstanding their increase of population, 
especially in the British Colonies. 

For proof of the verification of the fourth and fifth predictions 
referred to, I may cite the conclusions reported on the 21st of last 
March, to the Council of the Incorporated Chamber of Commerce of 
Liverpool, by the Special Committee on the State of Trade in con- 
nection with the Demonetization of Silver. These conclusions, hav- 
ing been unanimously adopted by the Council, were presented in its 
name to her Majesty’s Government. They are as follows: 

“st. That the recent shrinkage in the value of the world’s silver 
money, measured in gold, is very large, and there is every reason 
to fear that, with the prospect before us, the depreciation will con- 
tinue to increase. 

“2d. That there has besides been much diminution in the value 
of investments of English capital in the public funds, railways, &c., 
of silver-using countries. 

“3d. That we are now compelled to look upon the silver of the 
world as in large measure cut off from its previous sphere of use- 
fulness as one of the two agents for the liquidation of international 
indebtedness. 
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“4th. That the serious diminution of the world’s money, caused 
by the disuse of silver, may, in the future, lead to frequent panics, 
through the inadequate supply of gold for the world’s wants. 

“sth. That the uncertainty regarding the course of exchange 
in the future, largely prevents the further investment of English 
capital in the public funds of silver-using countries, or in railways, 
industrial enterprises, and commercial credits. 

“6th. That the friction and harassment now attending business 
with silver-using countries, as India, China, Java, Austria, Chili, 
Mexico and others, naturally lead merchants to curtail their opera- 
tion in the export of our manufactured goods, and to restrict the 
employment of English capital in such business. 

“7th. That this is a most serious. question for India, which 
many believe to be so impoverished as not to be able to bear in- 
creased taxation. 

“8th. That the depreciation of silver seriously affects the power 
of silver-using states to purchase English manufactures, and leads 
to increased taxation, thus further curtailing the trade which has 
hitherto been carried on in English commodities.” 

That the cause of this sudden revulsion of trade and reaction 
against social progress has ‘been sought for in all directions, and 
that it has been ascribed to causes not only of a secondary charac- 
ter, but to those which are “ groundless and fantastic,” I need only 
refer to the fact that learned professors of the British universities 
have in elaborate essays ascribed this world-wide commercial re- 
action to the influence of spots upon the sun. 

You will pardon me for pausing here to inquire whether the 
emanation of these essays from such sources, and the suggestion by 
Prof. Sumner that statistics, historical facts and authorities have no 
place in this eminently practical discussion, does not justify a doubt 
of the value of that which is promulgated as economic science in 
all the British and many of our American colleges, and admonish 
us of the danger of remitting the solution of practical questions to 
scholastic visionaries. =, 

I desire to commend Mr. Seyd’s book to students of this question. 
It was published by Edw. Stanford of London, and the price is five 
shillings. Especially do I commend to consideration the table of 
British exports to which I have referred. In presenting the sta- 
tistics of the exports of the country which was, until quite recently, 
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regarded as the workshop of the world and the mistress of the 
seas, by .reason of its superior manufacturing power and commercial 
relations, it illustrates not only the movements of British commerce, 
but, e 

1. The limitation of the power of the people of the entire com- 
mercial world to consume the productions of labor, imposed by 
an almost stationary stock of metallic money during thirteen suc- 
cessive years. 

2. The constant augumentation of the power of consumption and 
consequent spread of civilization and increase of comfort and re- 
finement, produced by a steady augmentation of the stock of 
money during twenty-four consecutive years. 

3. The steady decline of this power of consumption, and con- 
sequent reaction against civilization, through seven consecutive 
years, produced by the reduction of that stock of money, through 
the attempt to demonetize silver. 

Let us in this connection examine the figures more closely. 
The period from 1836 to 1848, during which time the joint pro- 
duction of gold and silver throughout the world was but 11% 
millions of pounds sterling per annum, of which statisticians tell us 
but 48,000,000 were monetized, illustrates the effect of a sta- 
tionary volume of money in a period in which the number of men 
and their activities were increasing. During the three years in- 
cluding 1836 and 1838, the total of British exports was £145,- 
000,000, and those of the last three years including 1846 and 1848 
amounted to £170,000,000, showing an increase of £25,000,000 
in the latter over the former period, while the exports for 1848 
were identical in amount with those of 1836, having been £53,- 
000,000 ineach year.. It is also noteworthy that this period of but 
thirteen years was marked by two crises which involved the whole 
commercial world, those of 1837 and 1847. 

The second period, beginning with 1849, the year in which the 
California gold mines were opened, and ending with 1872, when 
the purpose of Germany to demonetize silver and substitute gold 
therefor began to have its effect, illustrates the influence upon pro- 
duction, trade, and the social condition of the masses of the people, 
of a great and continuous augmentation of the stock of metallic 
money. During this period the average production of gold was 
22,000,000, and of silver £9,000,000, of which it is estimated 
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that of the total production £350,000,000 of gold and £60,000,000 
of silver became money. During the first three years British ex- 
ports amounted to £209,000,000, and during the last three to’ 
4699,000,000. 

The third period illustrates the effect of an influence even more 
disastrous than that of a stationary stock of money. Its record is 
that of a period in which, after twenty-four years of unparalleled 
increase in the number and activities of men, the volume of metallic, 
money was arbitrarily subjected to continuous reduction. In the 
last year of the second period, British exports amounted to 
#256,000,000, and during the period which I am now considering, 
that of demonetization and contraction,they have been successively 
#255,000,000 in 1863, £240,000,000, £223,000,000, £ 201,000,000, 
£199,000,000, £193,000,000, and will in this year, as estimated 
on the exports of the first five months, be £182,000,000.* _Partic- 
ular years of this period are not marked as those in which crises 
occurred. It has been one long season of disaster and collapse. 
The productive power of England and Germany is in paralysis. 
The capitalists of those countries can find no other safe investment 
for their funds than American securities. Collectively, the Ameri- 
can people and government are the greatest debtors in the world ; 
yet, though we export little else than raw materials, Europe has 
sent us her coined gold, the life-blood of her trade, in such vast 
volume that the vaults of the Treasury and the banks are gorged 
with it. Weare without the means of safe storage, and the tide flows 
on with increasing volume. This condition is unnatural, and be- 
tokens danger to the credit and peace of many nations. 

In further illustration of this branch of our question, let me call 
your attention to other and, if possible, more. palpable proofs of the 
disastrous consequences the attempt at demonetization has pro- 
duced. There is not an old city in the British Islands or Western 
Europe in which there has not been in the current quarter of a 
century a period of stationary condition or of an inappreciable an- 
nual growth ; one of unprecedented growth and improvement, and 
one of reaction which still continues. Whether it was London or 
Brussels, Berlin, Munich or Vienna, in each of the cities I visited 


*The depressing influence of the sales of German slver on trade with India hav- 
ing been withdrawn by Prince Bismarck, Mr. Seyd’s estimate for this year will be ex- 
ceeded though the total exports will be marked by a serious decline, 
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during the past summer, these facts were visible. The dates which 
marked the several periods were, as I learned upon inquiry, coinci- 
dent. Between 1852 and 1855 each received an appreciable and, 
what proved to be a growing, impulse. The new portions of each 
are more beautiful than those they surround. Buildings in the 
new quarters indicate, in their style and dimensions, not only im- 
proved taste, but enlarged means on the part of their builders and 
occupants. That a reaction had taken place in real estate in 
each city was apparent in the fact, so familiar during recent years to 
denizens of Philadelphia, New York and other American cities, 
that large numbers of buildings were tenantless, and that work on 
large numbers of others which had been brought almost to com- 
pletion, had for the present been arrested. In response to the 
question as to when the reaction occurred, there was entire agree- 
ment. I do not mean as to a precise day or month. 1873-4 
seemed to be the years in which the reaction against increase of 
population and activity set in, and in which the sudden deprecia- 
tion of the value of city property, whether improved or unimproved, 
brought ruin to enterprising Operators, and idleness and poverty to 
artisans engaged in all of the building trades. 

It must be borne in mind that silver has not yet been demone- 
tized; and that we are as yet suffering the demonstration of the 
truth expressed by Wolowski in 1867, that, “If inthe then existing 
state of trade one of the great nations demonetized silver, the bal- 
ance would be overthrown and dire mischief would follow.”’ 

Germany alone among great nations has demonetized silver. 
The announcement that she was to do so produced perturbations 
throughout the commercial world. The fact that her silver, which 
she denounced as unfit for money, would flow into France and 
other bi-metallic countries in exchange for gold, and was not thence- 
forth to be received by her as money, admonished France and her 
sisters of the Latin Union to close their mints against the free coin- 
age of silver. They did not demonetize silver. They simply re- 
stricted its coinage. Forthwith, the value of gold measured by all 
commodities, began to appreciate. Silver, whether measured by 
gold or other commodities, must and did depreciate. With the fall 
of the value of the rupee of India, and of the coins of other silver 
using countries, profitable commerce between gold using nations 
and those whose legal tender was silver became impossible ; and 
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India, once the source of seemingly boundless wealth to England, 
was soon so impoverished that she came to bea charge upon British 
taxpayers. If the mere attempt by Germany has produced these 
results, what may we not expect from persistence in an experiment 
which proposes to demonetize not only the current yield of the 
mines, but the world’s accumulated stock of silver? The conse- 
quences of such persistence cannot be depicted. They involve the 
retrogression of society and the bankruptcy of nations. The scheme 
is revolutionary, and the civilized world is the theatre of the dia- 
lectic revolutionists.* 

What remedial measure can be proposed? But one, the remone- 
tization of silver, which would restore the relation which has been 
overthrown by demonetization. Is this practicable? Yes; and it 
may be effected without the derangement of the monetary system. 
ofany nation. 15,59, of silver to 1 of gold is the relation established 
by the British Parliament between the gold money of England and 
the silver money of India. It isthe existing relation between the 
gold and silver coins of Germany. It is maintained by France, 
Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, Greece, Spain, Roumania, and most 
of the South American States. In Holland 15,89 prevails; in 
Austria, 15,45,; in Japan, 15;57,. These departures from 15,59, 
are hardly appreciable, and these countries may be reckoned on 
to sustain this relation. 

The relation the United States has established, that of 16 to 1, 
has been adopted by no other government, and I shall refer to it 
hereafter. To effect the remonetization of silver will not require 
Germany, England, Holland or any other country to abolish or 
modify its gold coinage. All the provisions of their laws on this 
subject, except those which make gold the sole legal tender, may 
remain, and their mints continue to be open to the unlimited coin. 
age of gold. What will be required of them is that they shall also 
niake silver a legal tender and open their mints to its unrestricted 
coinage. This, I repeat, can be done without violent change, indeed 
I may say without appreciable change in the monetary system of 
any nation. As the existing silver coins of Germany are on the 
basis of a relation that prevails so widely, no change need be made 
in any of her coins. This beneficent restoration could be effected 


*For evidence on this point, see notes to Letters from Europe by Wm. D. Kelley. 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, 
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so far as England is concerned by accepting the suggestion of Mr. 
Seyd, and establishing as legal tender a 4 shilling silver piece with 
the right of free coinage. In India, the change would be effected 
by authorizing the mint to coina gold piece equal toa given number 
of rupees and the opening of the mints of that country to the free coin- 
age of gold. In the United States, remonetization of silver upon the 
basis accepted by all the rest of the world would require a greater 
change. To effect it we must restore to the gold dollar one-half of the 
amount of gold taken from it by the act of 1834. This would 
add three cents to its metal value. Or, without changing the 
gold dollar, we can reduce the weight of the silver dollar enough 
to reduce its metal value three cents, when it would be related 
to the existing gold dollar in the proportion of 15% to I. 
This will reduce the weight of the standard dollar from 412% to 
399;%) grains. When England, Germany and the United States 
shall have authorized these modifications of law, France and all 
other bi-metallic states can re-open their mints to the unlimited 
coinage of both metals. This done, there will be no money price 
for either metal. Everywhere 15 % of silver will be worth 1 of gold. 

Each country now hesitates lest others may not unite with it. 
To obviate this difficulty, Congress directed our government 
to request an International Diplomatic Convention on the subject. 
The response to our invitation may not be prompt, but such a con- 
ference, in which Germany and England will participate, will as- 
semble. I make this assertion considerately, for by no other means 
than by the revival of trade consequent upon the restoration to 
the channels of circulation of the nearly, if not actually, one-half of 
the metallic money of the world which is now dishonored, can the 
British Islands and British India be saved from revolution born of 
the sufferings of the people. 

Many of you will doubtless inquire whether Germany did not, 
in demonetizing silver, act deliberately and after scientific investi- 
gation of all the consequences involved. And whether, after so 
acting, the men of iron will who consolidated the Empire of North 
Germany will consent to such achange. To these questions I can 
reply on the highest possible authority. Germany acted on this 
subject precipitately, and without due investigation of the conse- 
quences involved, except such as had been made by Mr. Delbriick, 
an adherent of the standard of value theory, who, believing in the 
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a priori system of reasoning, disregarded, in his consideration of 
the question, statistics, historical facts and authorities, as Professor 
Sumner would have us do. The Empire found itself with the 
many coinages of the German States which it must unify. Having 
laid France under an obligation to pay a war fine of five milliards, 
it believed that the time was propitious for introducing the use of 
gold into her monetary system ; and her great Chancellor, believing 
that a man can only understand subjects to which he has given 
special study, remitted the question to Herr Delbriick, one of his 
colleagues, who enjoyed high reputation asa fihancier. But events, 
as they came to pass under the management of Mr. Delbriick, 
compelled Bismarck to order a halt ; in last June he prohibited the 
further sales of silver, and in July ordered the restoration to circu- 
lation of the silver coins which were then in the vaults of the 
Reichsbank. The mere announcement of the purpose of Ger- 
many to demonetize silver, coupled with the closing of the mints 
of the Latin Union against free coinage, had reduced its market 
value from 60-61 d. to less than 55d@. Von Dechend, President of 
the Reichsbank, appalled at the loss that occurred, and at the 
increasing rate of depreciation that must ensue, for the price was 
still falling, shrunk from making further sales and submitted the 
question to the government. On the 17th of June last, he pre- 
sented the facts to the Reichstag, and in his report I find the 
following statement : 

“We have withdrawn from circulation 629 millions of marks 
in coined silver and sold 439 millions. About one-third of this 
amount was sold in the first four years, and the remainder in 1877 
and 1878. The loss on these sales amounts to 144 per cent., or 
89,487,073 marks. If the loss by abrasion of the coins, amounting 
to 24,479,000 marks, be deducted, there still remains a loss on 
sales of 64,911,980 marks. The average price of the silver sold 
was 54s. 8d. Within the last seven months, from October 14th of 
last year to the 19th of May last, silver has again been sold, but 
the average price realized was but 50d., and at one time the price 
was as low as 487%. We therefore lost 21 per cent. on our silver 
sales, and could not help it. On the silver sold this year, we have 
suffered a further loss of 7,000,000 and the aggregate loss on our 
silver sales amounts to 96,000,000 marks, and if the loss by abra- 
sion is deducted, still 72,000,000. ”’ 
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Yes, gentlemen, the logic of events is stronger than that of 
dialecticians. These may prate of a better possible world. But 
governments have to accept this world as it is, and conduct their 
legislation as closely as possible in harmony with Nature’s laws. 
Events occurring in Britain, and especially in India and other silver- 
using nations with which three-quarters of the trade of the British 
Islands has been conducted, will teach haughty England that she 
belongs to the family of nations, and with the feeblest of them is 
subject to natural laws. Bismarck, having heard Von Dechend’s 
report, and observed the paralysis of German trade, promptly ac- 
cepted the admonitions of experience; and, however reluctant 
Britain may be to acknowledge her mistake and follow his ex- 
ample, events will bring her to it, and she will be one of the sig- 
natory powers to a convention which shall establish bi-metallism 
for the world, and by making it universal, make it as enduring as 
society. WituiaM D. KELLEY. 








OUR UNWELCOME SOJOURNER. 


A GLANCE AT THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


ALIFORNIA is not to be judged or measured by standards 
fairly applicable to communities of more gradual and normal 
spread. Her growth has been unique ; from seed scattered by the 
adventurous of all nations. The precious metals buried in her 
rocks and river-beds—the luscious burdens of her vines—the wealth 
of grain which springs almost unbidden from her fertile soil—her 
golden orange groves—her blue sky and mild air—the calm, ma- 
jestic sea, her highway to the nations,—have all been made the 
themes of fairy stories which have fired the imaginations of a 
world. Thirty years ago, San Francisco was a mere waste of sand 
hills resting upon her bay, a grand natural harbor as desolate as 
herself. To-day, the waters of that bay wash the hundred busy 
piers of a city without a counterpart beneath the sun,—a city 
wherein the wanderer from every clime finds something to remind 
him of his native home. Generous nature has reproduced here, 
in close association, samples of all the beauties which she has dis- 
tributed throughout the world, and where she fails to provide 
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some point of resemblance, the alien finds the impress his breth- 
ren have left upon the structure which they helped to rear. 
Though the active, progressive spirit of America, in all its un- 
bounded vigor overshadows all else, the unity of a common thought 
and nationality is wanting. 

This condition and the processes leading to it, must be appre- 
ciated before the true character of the “Chinese Question” can 
be understood ; in addition to which, a proper conception must be 
had of the character of the Chinaman and the circumstances of 
his first coming amongst us. ; 

National exclusiveness has been his religious and traditional 
policy from time immemorial. He has altered his ways less in 
centuries than our own restless nation has changed in a twelve- 
month. He is born in a groove that affords him no hint that 
aught else is possible to him asa path through life. The ambition 
with the possibility of attaining distinction is limited to so few 
among his countrymen, that it does not merit mention. Those 
who have the remotest chance of advancement would sooner lose 
their lives than leave their country. The life of each individual, 
from the Emperor to the meanest of his subjects, must be regu- 
lated in accordance with immutable forms, and guided by traditions 
and customs applicable to its particular station. He can look. for- 
ward to no change or release; he must see as his father saw and 
do as his father did. His country is “ Under the Heavens,” the 
“ Central Kingdom,” the “Inner Land.” In his map of the world, 
China occupies nine-tenths of the habitable space, in the exact 
centre. In his ideas of mankind, all men not Chinamen are “ bar- 
barians.” The pressure of such a people among the untram- 
melled spirits who abandoned all ties of home and kindred to 
battle with the unknown, and build up a new world among the 
mountains bordering on the Western Sea, seems almost anomalistic. 
It is natural enough when traced to its original cause. 

It was not the spirit of adventure which prompted the first 
comers from China, or the majority of those followed. Their im- 
portation was a commercial transaction ; the working of that great . 
perpetual motion power, the law of demand and supply. 

There were forests to be levelled, roads to be built, farms to be 
cleared, mountains to be tunnelled,—a hundred species of hard 
hand labor to be performed, distasteful to those who flocked west- 
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ward to grasp Fortune on the wing. Men from the east and 
Europe had set their faces towards the Pacific, as their own masters ; 
—to command, not to obey. To delve and dig fora set daily 
stipend did not enter into their calculations. There were many 
masters and no servants, and no structure can be reared without 
both. Here was the demand! 

Beyond was China, where, for centuries upon centuries, the 
population had been increasing and crowding and jostling, Where, 
notwithstanding the common and still continued national custom 
of infanticide, the peopleshad so thickened upon the land, that it 
had grown weary, sick and blighted. Where classes were sinking 
in the social scale and becoming more and more like beasts, who 
live but to eat, to reproduce and to perish. Where, despite a 
boasted national magnificence and proud display of class, wealth 
and power, the fight for food was to millions the one overwhelm- 
ing circumstance of being. Where a brass coin, of value unworthy 
of computation to the rest of the world, was to be obtained only 
by arduous and abject labor, and where a hundred struggled for 
what one obtained. Here was the supply! 

It was in the spirit of serfdom they came; in a knowledge of 
this spirit they were received. None calculated on the changes 
which might be wrought by time. The present and its necessities 
comprised the one motive of action. 

The land bloomed into towns and settlements; the forests 
were levelled, roads built and mountains drilled. The pittance 
paid to the unobtrusive, obedient, clannish laborers, seemed fabu- 
lous wealth to them ;—the proceeds of a day’s work in California 
would support them in China for a month. Their employers 
laughed at them in good-natured disdain, and buffeted them about 
in contemptuous but not ill-meaning spirit. 

Then towns grew into cities, villages grew into towns. Broad 
stretches of barren land were transformed into thriving farms, 
. fruitful vineyards and rich orchards. Mills were erected and fac- 
tories established. Capital recognized the inducements which the 
Pacific Coast offered, the rich reward it promised to courageous 
adventure. Emigrants from the eastern states came not so much 
alone. They brought their families with them. Brothers sent 
for sisters, and men who had no families proceeded to establish 
them upon the spot. Necessities being supplied, comfort and 
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luxuries came into demand. Domestic help was required, and, it 
being almost impossible to find it in the “superior class” (as is 
largely the case even at the present day), a field was opened for 
Chinese youth of a more intelligent and human grade than the 
diggers and delvers whom only the native compaies had as yet 
brought to the coast. They were imported, and found ready and 
remunerative employment in hotels, boarding houses, restaurants 
and private homes. They set up laundries and little provision 
shops, and became peddlers of produce and small wares. 

The business perceptions of Chinese merchants, not by any 
means to be underrated, did not fail to recognize the qualities and 
possibilities of a field which promised so well. They sent out 
sons and other relatives to establish agencies of their home busi- 
ness. These prospered,—there was room for them—and all went 
smoothly ! 

Through their natural clannishness, their peculiar inbred cus- 
toms, and the policy of their supervising companies, the Celestials 
were held closely together. Masters grew up among themselves, 
as masters grow in all communities; squads were formed and em- 
ployment agencies inaugurated. Was a bridge or a railroad to be 
built, a sewer laid or a street paved, the contractors applied to the 
masters of the squads, and the men required were supplied. 
Human machines, to do what they were instructed to do, at a rate 
of payment which allowed the contractors a large margin of profit; 
—and, of course, all went smoothly ! 

Gradually, the imitative faculties of the Chinese, now become 
universal, began to be appreciated. Under the direction of skilled 
workmen, they became shoemakers, shirt and clothing cutters, 
manufacturers of blouses and overalls, cigar makers and workers 
in tin. 

Employers did not gauge, or, seemingly, did not care to gauge, 
the full depth of this imitative faculty. It was not until apprentices 
became rivals, starting factories of their own and underselling their 
former masters, that the eyes of the latter were opened. Just about 
the time of this first awakening, the great tide from “ the States” 
set in. A tide that was to pour to the Coast a flood of emigrants 
of a different calibre from the first, sturdiest and bravest, who had 
overcome the greatest difficulties and made the path comparatively 
clear for the more cautiousand less sanguine. This flood was made 
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up of mechanics who came to work at their trades for better wages 
than they could command at home; of broken down merchants 
who hoped in a new land to begin life anew and make their hard 
earned experiences repay them for their defeats; of bookkeepers, 
clerks, salesmen, canvassers, ambitious young lawyers and physi- 
cians :—all with an undefined impression that somehow the world 
would be easier to them in the West than it promised to be in the 
East. 

The brief golden age was passing away. The land was settling 
into the grooves of wealth, competence and want, which time fur- 
rows upon every soil. The glad gallop was settling down into the 
inevitable jog trot. The East was being brought nearer:to the 
West by travelling facilities and its older conditions were journey- 
ing with it. In New York, the Eldorado of the restless heart was 
the undefined “West”. In Illinois it was “West ;” even in Nebraska, 
it was still “West, West.” The Pacific Ocean appeared to be the 
one boundary where the East ended. Men in all walks of life came 
faster than the country could use them. The old “striking out” 
spirit which had urged the first comers to build up homes in the 
forests and create the places they were to occupy, did not belong 
to the later ones. They stopped in the towns and cities. Not 
being willing to accept the steady, gradually bettering routine 
which they might have followed at home, bitter disappointment 
became their portion. Competition grew strong and close. The 
spirit of calculation, hitherto marking only solitary instances, be- 
came general. The low priced element which had been quietly 
gathering strength and stability, recognized its importance and the 
position it was to fill. Then the shadow of the coming evil fell 
upon the land. 

II. 

The “low priced element” had been naturally forming into dis- 
tinct classes, to which new arrivals gravitated according to their 
condition, and abilities. The lower class, a class much larger than 
all the others together, was composed of the native burden bearers, 
vagabonds and boat population; being brought hither by the 
companies, and remaining here in a virtual servitude to them. 
With this class, life is labor. No such fallacy as “the world owes 
me a living ’’ ever enters a Chinese mind, and no Chinese mind ever 
enters into a psychological analysis of the qualities or necessity of 
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industry. They are industrious because they exist and can find 
work ; whether it is building up or tearing down does not matter 
to them. Give them them the task of murderous Danaé’s hapless 
daughters, and they would continue at it without question, so long 
as each day’s labor represented each day’s pay. 

They have no intellectual aspirations. Their comforts, their 
pleasures and desires are of the body alone. Though their nation 
is justly credited with an especial regard for its students and savants, 
those who are inclined towards the higher place of life do not leave 
their country excepting in its service or by its command. 

They are lightning calculators in economy. Being used to the 
cheap blouse suit, so well known throughout the country, they want 
nothing more. Their idea of home, is a place to sleep. They do 
not care whether this is in garret or cellar, or, how many sleep around 
them or above or below them. They are used to crowds, and ap- 
parently fond of them. They eat to avoid hunger; if two meals 
will suffice for this, they do not take three. They purchase nothing 
which they do not absolutely need, and buy all they can from their 
own people. It is manifestly to their advantage to conduct com- 
mercial transactions with those whom they can thoroughly compre- 
hend. The purchase of a section of roast pig is a commercial 
transaction of some moment! They practise their home customs 
here and lose no whit of their credulity respecting lucky and un- 
lucky days, good and bad omens. Their fortune tellers are to be 
found on almost every street corner of the district they have appro- 
priated in San Francisco. They worship the idols of their native 
land and spread food before them. They prostrate themselves in 
front of the tablets of their ancestors, and burn mock money to pur- 
chase indulgence for the spirit of their father, from the rulers of their 
various hells. Filial duty is their nearest approach to a heart fibre. 
It is the law of their nation, to which all bow, in every caste and in 
every district. What we term their vices, are to them normal con- 
comitants of existence. Opium smoking is their luxury ; gambling, 
their infatuation. Their language is the safeguard of their social 
exclusiveness and their customs. Its character is too well-known 
to call forcomment. A missionary writing home from China states 
seriously, that it was invented by the devil to prevent a knowledge 
of the gospel from being disseminated among them. 

Between this class and the most elevated of the Chinamen so- 
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journing in this country, there is a wide difference. The latter 
are far-sighted men of active intelligence. They perform no man- 
ual labor, but are the directing spirits of thousands of hands. 
They are quick of comprehension, and acquire a knowledge of the 
vernacular with marvellous facility.. They shrewdly appreciate the 
value of this knowledge, and display or conceal it as their interests 
dictate. They are courteous and hospitable, making their guest 
the master of their house. Proud of their position, there is a visi- 
ble morbidness in their desire to impress upon visitors their su- 
periority to the general mass of their countrymen. They take 
pleasure in displaying the extent to which they command others. 
Their garments are of broad-cloth, their linen immaculate. Costly 
gems adorn their fingers, and they wear upon their wrists curious 
onyx-like bracelets, said to be of great value. The mercantile 
operations conducted by these men are often of considerable im- 
portance ; their adventures in opium, ginseng, flour and rice being 
especially extended. They lease ground and erect buildings. 
They aid in the establishment of numerous stores and factories 
throughout the coast, supplying capital and merchandise to trusted 
lieutenants, or selling to their countrymen on long credit. With 
a grand appearance of proud disregard for petty transactions, they 
are yet shrewd to a penny, and make no contracts which are not 
plainly to their advantage. 

The most important middle class is composed of the joint pro- 
prietors of the small stores and the mechanics in factories con- 
ducted on the co-operative system, which is quite popular among 
the Chinese. These institutions are hives, wherein the workmen 
eat, sleep and labor. Each man is fitted to his work, and he gives 
his time and attention to it, industriously. Idlers are not tolerated; 
all those who are employed in the building retire together, rise 
together and labor steadily side by side. 

Taken altogether, the Chinamen are cleanly in their persons, 
and the reverse in their habitations. Though unobtrusive in their 
contact with their Caucasian neighbors, they are particular as to 
their standing, and the respect due to it, among their own people. 
Their confidence in the greatness of their home government is se- 
cure beyond all power of disturbance. Their faith in the supreme 
importance of their country in the world’s economy, is perfect. 
Their laws are the best laws possible; their customs are founded 
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upon the sublimity of wisdom. They entertain no idea of chang- 
ing or forgetting them. 
( Each Chinaman looks forward to a return to his own country, 
and dreams of a peaceful death amidst his family altars. His 
greatest dread is that, dying here, his bones may not:be returned 
to China. He would then be forever deprived of the bliss of com- 
panionship with the spirits of his family. His spirit is not ethereal ; 
after life has departed from the body, when the Chinese skeleton lies 
ghastly, white and crumbling, the spirit which occupied it still 
requires food and raiment. For five generations these wants are 
dutifully supplied, at stated intervals, by the descendants of the 
departed. Thus the fear of our celestial résident is well founded. 
Should he not die in China, or should his bones fail to reach that 
sacred soil, he forfeits the luxury of proper worship to his manes, 
and, worse than all, will be obliged to pick up a precarious sus- 
tenance and decency after his departure from earth, in the food 
scattered and the paper clothing burned at special times by chari- 
tably disposed people, for the benefit of spirits uncared for and 
unknown. 


No matter how he may crowd and jostle with his fellows during 
life, he regards a separate, marked grave as highly important to 
his contented residence in the spheres beyond. The most venom- 
ous wish that one Chinaman can express towards another, is, “ May 
all his family be jammed into one coffin!” 


III. 

The cry of opposition to Chinese emigration was familiar to the 
Pacific coast long before its echoes reverberated through the 
| country’s legislative halls; but the sentiment which found expres- 
sion in the terse‘assertion, “The Chinese must go,” was made up from 
other material than the evil of their presence alone. When Denis 
Kearney stepped before the public, to test the readiness of speech 
which he had been long acquiring in lyceum halls, he did not 
dream of the position into which circumstances would thrust him. 
His words gave some definite meaning to a floating feeling of dis- 
satisfaction, which we shall soon notice, as well as to the vagabond- 
ism of the city. He became a chieftain with a turbulent following, 
before he fairly realized the fact. He was by no means blind to 
the character and quality of his faction, but he recognized a possi- 
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bility of improving it. Like all demagogues—on the rostrum, in 
convention or in the Senate chamber—he aimed to please those 
strongest among his adherents. He saw power and profit in the 
field opened to him, and, though pecuniary motives cannot be im- 
puted to him in his incipient notoriety, there is no doubt that he 
finally put up his dray inthe knowledge that he would not suffer 
financially by the change in his vocation. Some injustice has 
been done him, and much injustice has been done to many of those 
whose support contributed towards making him a public character. 
He has had in his following, it is true, and as its noisiest element, 
the malcontents of San Francisco, the perverted minds from which 
no large city is free,—men who have no personal stake in the 
city’s welfare and no regard for the humanities of life,—idlers and 
grumblers, affectedly scornful of all industry and frugality among 
the masses ;—envious of those who prosper in the working classes, 
—hating those favored by fortune with an intensity only possible 
to ignorant, fallen minds ;—with nothing to lose, and a cunning per- 
ception of the possibilities of gain, in a rupture of the public peace. 

It is no slight matter to keep such men as these under control, 
after having supplied them with a warcry. Their capabilities for 
mischief, notwithstanding exertions of safety committees and police 
machinery, are very evident. Had their leader favored their desires 
in more than words, many of San Francisco’s buildings would have 
been destroyed in incendiary flames. The incipient riots of July ’77 
and the disposition to wreck Chinese laundries, were quelled, more 
by his counsels than by the clubs of the citizens’ patrol. Though 
his language tended to excite disgust and alarm, he commanded 
quiet and prevented acts of overt disorder. 

But another class, very diffierent from the rabble, was drawn to 
him. The workingmen were exercised, not so much by present 
evils as by those likely to arise from the apparent tendency of public 
affairs and the general condition of the coast. Immense wealth on 
the one hand, and growing poverty and “hoodlumism” on the 
other; the mainsprings of industry centering into the hands of 
monopolists already controlling in a marked degree the political 
policy and patronage of the district; valuable and extensive tracts 
of the public lands virtually withheld from actual settlement for 
speculative venture; mining conducted with glaring dishonesty, 
for the benefit of “inside manipulators,” and the people defrauded 
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by lying reports, subsidized newspapers and every species of deceit 
which cunning could invent and unscrupulous tools employ ; char- 
tered corporations impertinently independent of the laws which 
gave them existence; travel monopolies insolent, arbitrary and 
illiberal: a foreign element with no interest in the country or care 
for its welfare (save as the vampire may be said to have an interest 
in the victim upon whose life blood it fattens) stealing into all the 
channels of trade andemployment. The workingman saw his sons 
idle, and the youth of the coast cities tumbling up into years with- 
training ; becoming neither Americans, Englishmen, Irishmen or 
Germans in disposition, thought and character, but, from associa- 
tion a conglomeration of all nationalities and, in too many in- 
stances, of the worst traits of all. His future seemed di- 
rectly threatened. He had established a home and was rearing a 
family. His house was comfortable, his children well clad, and his 
table well spread. His daily labor had always afforded him suffic- 
ient return to supply his wants and allow his occasional luxuries 
and recreations. He had been enabled to lay aside a little each 
month to keep his mind generous and easy. Maybe, he owned 
his home and looked forward to starting his sons fairly on the road 
of life. But, insidiously spreading, the opposition and competition 
of Chinese labor loomed up before him, to darken his pleasant 
pictures of the future and become a bugbear of gigantic proportions. 

Was he to be driven from his daily means of living, or suffer his 
labor to be degraded into a competition with that of men herding 
together like beasts, having no family ties, no responsibilities. 
With the labor of men content to exist upon a pound of rice daily? 
Men, whose expenditures for clothing during the year, would not 
equal the sum required by his children for shoe leather in a month ? 
To whom a blanket and a board were “home,” and whose wardrobe, 
in addition to the clothimg on their backs, consisted of a towel? 
And this in his own country, in the city he had helped to build be- 
neath the flag for which he had endangered his life? Was he also, 
to be ground down into a mere machine? He saw no release trom 
the prospect! Then the ringing words reached his ear and, with 
far different feelings from those of the rabble who first shouted it, 
men, different from that rabble in thought, ambition and manhood, 
joined in the cry, “The Chinese must go!’’ Not because they affil- 
iated in spirit with worthless men who stood beside them. No! 
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they hoped that the agitation, when countenanced by thinking and 
responsible labor, would lose the stigma which had attached to it, 
and grow sufficiently dignified to demand the country’s serious 
thought andaction. They were the exponents of a wide spread feel- 
ing that things were going wrong, that any change which aroused 
the people to a knowledge of their power, would be a change for 
the better. 

It was this belief and hope which carried the new constitution 
of California. There never was cast, inany portion of this country, 
a more honest vote than that which accomplished this result. There 
was in it, it is true, a bitterness towards the possessors of great 
wealth, a triumphant feeling of rebuke to monopolization, and other 
motives more or less tinged with dissatisfaction toward individuals 
and corporations; but still it was, decidedly, an honest expression. 

The farmers throughout the state voted for it, because it pro- 
nounced against speculation in the public lands and the gradual 
establishment of a land aristocracy. Workingmen voted for it, be- 
cause it denounced a competitive system of slavish against free labor, 
and demanded that all moneys from the public purse, for necessities 
of government and improvements, should pass through the hands 
of those having an interest and responsibility in the public weal. 

It was supported by those whose personal and business interests 
had suffered from an oppressive tariff of railroad and steamboat 
freights and carriage, because it put a stop to the common custom 
of the monopolies,—that of reducing rates to crush out dawning 
opposition and, that done, raising them again to exorbitant figures, 

Those who had been impoverished by the fraudulent system of 
stock gambling voted for it, because it curtailed the possibilities 
of the insider to traffic upon the credulity of an easily excited 
public. 

Those who had noticed the incompetency and unfitness of many 
of the civic justices, voted for it, because it made admission to 
practice and good standing in the Supreme Court of the state a 
requisite of candidacy for such positions. 

Lastly, it was supported by clerks, salesmen and men of pre- 
carious livelihood, because it could do them no harm, and might 
possibly, by some freak of fortune, prove a benefit to them. 

True, its grains of good were mixed with many grains of evil; 
with crude experiments; with some unjust discriminations, and 
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with a few, almost vicious, points of personal direction,—even with 
something of a spirit opposed to that of the constitution of the 
central government. The fact that, notwithstanding its glaring 
faults, the great ills were accepted for the sake of the possible 
good, is proof sufficient that evils demanding reform existed. 
Voters probably felt satisfied that time would modify the errors in 
the instrument, but in one view they seemed fixed. They felt that 
something should be done at all risks, to call a halt in the headlong 
progress of state affairs in general, and demand direct-attention to 
the Chinese problem in particular. 

In most of the points of grievance, California alone was inter- 
ested. Kearney’s foolish tour through the East (a journalistic en- 
terprise), had proved this. In relation to the Chinese, however, 
she could not act as she pleased. The question belonged to the 
country, and to the country she presented all its aspects, national, 
political, local and moral. 

Admitting the integrity of international treaties and the proud 
position of our country as the home of all free hearts, without 
reference to nationality, race, creed or color, she yet asserted the 
possibility of freedom’s degeneration to license, and the institution 
by license of conditions the very opposite to those of liberty, 

She’ protested against the political policy which allowed the 
degradation of the independence and manhood of the mechanic 
and laborer,—permitting the reduction of man’s value without any 
augmentation of state wealth,—and which tacitly sanctioned the 
growth of an untrained, unskilled generation of the country’s own 
children. 

She pointed to the Chinese quarter of her great city, and begged 
the public to look and judge for itself. 


IV. 


Pacific, Jackson, Clay, Commercial and Sacramento streets, from 
Kearney to Stockton streets, three blocks on each, and Dupont 
street from California to Pacific, five blocks, form the centre of 
“Chinatown.” We turn a corner and—presto—we step from 
America into China. As, in old mining parlance, locaters claimed 
a vein “ with all its dips, spurs, angles and variations,”,so these 
streets, with all their lanes, alleys, courts and turnings, on both 
sides of the way, are owned or leased by our unwelcome sojourn- 
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ers. Some of the buildings were, at one time, large and imposing 
residences, others mere shanties ; —they have all, large and small, 
substantial and tottering, acquired a peculiarly Chinese air. 

Chinese balconies adorn the upper stories, and Chinese railings 
make an additional apartment on the roof. Chinese lanterns hang 
across the streets, in front of doors and long dark entries and 
alleys. Chinese signs, gorgeous reds and yellows, with heavy 
tassels and gigantic gilt characters, dangle over the footways. 

The streets are crowded and bustling ; blouse and pig-tails, here, 
there and everywhere. Chinese pedlars rush up and down, calling 
out their wares in their harsh, jarring tongue. Friend salutes 
friend, and dealer calls to dealer in loud tones across the street. 
The discordant sounds of Chinese musical (!) instruments in Joss 
house and theatre, or from some enraptured amateur, aid in making 
a babel which quiets only in the early morning hours. 

On every floor, in every room of each building, some separate 
industry or employment is followed ;—from barbering and cue 
dressing in the cellars, to raising chickens on the roofs. Not an 
inch of space is wasted.. The old homesteads of immense rooms 
and wide entries have been sadly transformed. Dark, narrow alley- 
ways replace the spacious vestibules where hospitable welcome 
was so often spoken in the early days. The Chinese are not fond 
of brilliancy in their habitations, and there is scarce a building in 
the district which has not its own especial reasons for shunning an 
illumination. A murky oil lamp may, perhaps, be hanging back 
by the stairway, or resting on a bracket nailed to the greasy wall, 
but at the entrance a sentinel keeps guard, to prevent any but the 
favored and initiated from reaching the light and the winding 
entries which it gloomifies. The grand old parlors and bed cham- 
bers are partitioned into veritable pigeon-holes. Some are shelved 
from floor to ceiling, like steerage bunk rooms, and each shelf rep- 
resents a Chinaman’s home. Though many Chinese factories are 
found in other portions of the city, the greater part of their work 
is performed within the precincts of Chinatown, generally upon the 
upper floors of the buildings, the lower floors being occupied as 
shops and warehouses. The most numerous of the stores are 
those deyoted to the sale of provisions ;—the foods and delicacies 
of the “ Central Kingdom,” together with the meats and vege- 
tables of the daily market. Their restaurants are also in the upper 
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stories, and are interesting establishments. The fat, good-natured 
proprietor salutes his guests at the bottom of the stairs and indi- 
cates the way up the narrow steps, with a motion of his thumb. 
He is there also to receive payment for the entertainment when 
the customer descends, and the amount due is shouted down to 
him from some obscure corner overhead. The rooms are divided 
into classes, to suit the various castes of those frequenting the 
place. The most desirable saloon is immediately under the roof, 
with low glass doors opening on to a broad balcony wreathed in 
twining plants and illuminated by many colored lanterns. To 
stand upon one of these balconies at night and gaze down upon 
the moving, seething mass of quaint figures below, the noise some- 
what softened by distance, is to look upon a scene at once strange 
and fascinating. The stores are all open, and this is their busiest 
time; these are also the harvest hours of the pedlars. In the 
wholesale establishments, where teas, rice and opium are sold in 
bulk, friendly knots are gathered, smoking and discussing the 
events of the day. In a little, railed-off space, with ornamental 
pillars and colored hangings, the old wrinkled clerk, busy at all 
hours, bends over his books of mysterious hieroglyphics, pausing 
now and then to make a calculation upon the round, modern beads, 
moving on bamboo sticks, which form the Chinaman’s ready reck- 
oner. Behind him, shaded by curtains, is the ever present platform, 
about three feet high, its pillows and cushions inviting those who 
feel so inclined to stretch at length and enjoy a few whiffs of the 
long, peculiar pipe which lies ready for use before the little glass 
opium lamp. 

In little, narrow shops, here and there, the silversmiths stoop 
over their tables at their delicate work. Now blowing their little 
lamp flames into a sparkling blaze, they melt the precious metal, 
and hammer it into long threads of silken appearance, which they 
twine and shape into beautiful and curious patterns. 

The theatres are open, (there are two on Jackson Street) and 
groupsare entering and leaving during all the hours of performance, 
from 7 o'clock in the evening until twoin the morning. Paradox- 
ical as the statement may appear, one cannot see for the noise, on 
first entering a Chinese theatre. The musicians, seated upon the 
narrow stage, which is cumbered by no properties or scenic effects, 
keep up acontinual clatter, during the dialogues between the char- 
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acters, and the long sing-songy monologues peculiar to the plays 
presented. None but a Chinaman could distinguish the human 
voice in the shrill, artificial tone used by the actors, and the din of 
bones, wooden drum, copper pan, and compound of fiddle, bagpipe 
and hand organ, which accompanies it. 

Noisy as are the theatres, the Joss houses fairly rival them at 
times of public ceremony, when fire crackers are exploded to gain 
the attention of their Gods, and when Chinese music of the most 
vigorous character welcomes the coming of the spirits. 

The fortune tellers on the corners, the maimed and blind beggars 
sitting on the curb, and the lively appearance of the basement 
barber shops, complete the general view of a main street, but we 
must penetrate into some of the many dark lanes, courts and alleys 
to finish our education upon the subject in hand. 

The Chinaman comes to this country alone ; he brings no wife 
or family with him. The exceptions tothe rule are too few to demand 
notice. As the Chinaman comes alone, so does the Chinese woman, 
but in a slavery too degrading for expression and to a life which is 
a disgrace to the century. Could the roofings of one of these 
dingy, dismal, crowded, noisome alleys, be removed but for a single 
night and the world allowed to take one glance in there, a cry of 
horror would ring throughout its length, and naught but the puri- 
fication of fire could make the place endurable to the sight again. 

Here leprosy, scrofula and their thousand kindred terrors seize 
upon the systems of reckless boys with pale faces and English 
tongues, sowing seeds of wretchedness and infelicity to pollute with 
cankervous growth, an innocent generation, yet unborn. 

Here gambling houses flourish with watchful guardians at every 
portal, with dark doors and windows and underground exits. 
Lottery, tan, a hundred species of exciting games, with straws, 
with stones, with numbers, are in operation,—and here and there 
among the yellow faces looking ghastly green by the light of the 
murky glass lamps, a face belonging to a different race is bent in 
eagerness over the tables, aface in which perhaps at one time, a 
fond mother traced the lines of manly power and virtue. 

Here, too, are the opium dens; human beings lying like logs 
in little compartments under the influence of the cruel, soul-possess- 
ing drug. The stifling atmosphere causes the lungs of health to 
protest against such contact. Fumes ascend from curtained berths, 
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and occasionally the stillness is startled by a sharp cry, or unin- 
telligible murmurings from those whose senses are slowly sinking 
into death. 

Opium smoking is indulged in to a greater or less extent by all 
Chinamen. Every house of any importance, every store, has its 
opium couches, with pipe and drug ready. It is as common with 
Chinamen to offer visitors an opium pipe, as it is with some others 
to offer a glass of wine. That is, among those who partake of the 
drug in moderation, who are strong enough to defy its powers of 
absolute control. They who frequent the opium dens, are miserable 
wretches, who are in the toils beyond the hope of rescue. The 
pangs and pains which they suffer when deprived of the pipe cannot 
be described, but may be read in their wan and pinched faces, their 
deep sunken eyes, their vapid expression and the general hopeless- — 
ness of their appearance. 4 

The amount of money annually expended for the drug, seems fabu- 
lous. It is the most staple article of merchandise in every Chinese es- 
tablishment. In addition to the quantity legally introduced into the 
country, there is almost an equal amount smuggled. Seizures are 
occasionally made, but as the goods are at once disposed of at 
auction, they reach their destined market. 

Of late years, too, an imitation of the Chinese prepared opium 
has been manufactured by Chinamen in San Francisco. It isa 
compound of the Indian opium, (which is always smuggled, the 
six dollars per pound duty precluding its use legally) and the com- 
mon gum opium from Turkey, in equal parts. 

Opium is not smoked like tobacco. The stem of the pipe used 
is of the roundness and length of a flute. The bowl is curiously 
shaped and its opening is scarcely larger than a hole made by an 
ordinary awl. The opium, rolled to the size of a pea, is placed 
upon a long needle like steel which is inserted into the bowl. The 
smoker reclines upon his couch, in a position which brings the drug 
to the flame of a small lamp. In this it splutters and expands for 
a moment, and during this time the fumes are inhaled. 

It would be almost impossible to estimate the number of Amer- 
icans, male and female, old and young, addicted to the use of opium 
in the form described, and humoring the appetite with all the free- 
dom of those from whom they learned it. The number increases 
daily. One leads another ;—from curiosity, from natural perversity, 
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—from a desire of forgetfulness, for release from pain, for fun,—for 
any variety of reasons or want of reason, in the first place,—but 
from necessity and absolute slavery to a passion in a very short time. 


V. 

If all debates about “rights” were deferred until after palpable 
wrongs had been remedied, the “Chinese Question” would be 
speedily settled. 

No American mind entertains any idea of curtailing the privileges 
of the universal freedom upon which the institutions of our country 
rest. True, there are bigots among us, and many who allow their 
prejudices to cloud their good sense; but the natural impulse of 
the great mass of our people is for the truest liberty. They believe, 
and reasonably, that the duty of a government is clear, should 
matters arise involving a decision between the welfare of its citizens 
and an abstract consideration ; but, fortunately, we are not nearing 
that point. 

We invite the world to our brotherhood,—not to the establish- 
ment ina free land of the contracted and illiberal ideas from which 
we offer them release. We have never proposed to provide for the 
continuance upon this soil of habits and customs opposed to our 
professed national polity. We treat all alike, reserving nothing 
save the presidency and vice-presidency to the natural heirs of our 
institutions. The safety and progress of a free country depend upon 
the moral obligations of citizenship, not upon a mere payment of 
taxesand regard for revenue laws. The foreigner who profits by all 
the safeguards of our government, assuming none of its responsibili- 
ties, is not the emigrant whose presence should be “officially” wel- 
comed or encouraged. Let the Chinaman have his Joss house ;—as 
Jews have their synagogues, Catholics their cathedrals, Protestants 
their churches, and Quakers their meeting houses. Let him have his 
theatre :—the Germans, French and Italians among us, all provide 
amusements peculiarly their own. Let him dress in the costume 
which best pleases his fancy, wear his pigtail orcutitoff. But itis 
contrary to the spirit of the land to allow him to erect his home wall of 
exclusion and seclusion in our midst. No international law demands 
that we should countenance the hording together of any body of 
men in a defiant strength of race or common nativity. 

All the men throughout the land can live as freemen should live. 
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They should not be permitted to crowd together like beasts in pens, 
either in the West or East. Let all those who come to live with 
us, come as citizens and to live as citizens of a prosperous republic 
should live, whether they are German, English, French or Chinese, 
Jews, Gentiles, Atheists or Pagans. 

The civil war should forever have settled the question of slavery 
among us. The establishment of foreign companies, influenced 
by foreign capital, to bring men to our land, the result of whose 
labor is beforehand pledged to these companies, is a stultification 
of the noble assertion for which so much blood was shed. When 
such companies are so circumstanced as to be able to prevent any 
of their subjects from escaping their will, when they place laws of 
their own above those of our country, we violate no treaty pro- 
visions by placing them without the pale of protection. 

Every country has its drones in the hive, those who, while 
drawing their sustenance from the land, contribute nothing to its 
wealth. We cannot expect to be exempt from the infliction. 
There will still be Chinamen here, living selfishly and sending their 
savings away from us,—there are very many, not Chinamen, doing 
the same thing. There will also be among us Chinamen who will 
be useful, respected and happy; but if these companies are with- 
drawn and the comingsand goings of the race left to its own free 
will, the same law which brought them here will soon settle their 
| numbers within reasonable and desirable bounds. The change will 
be as much to their own benefit as to ours. Thousands of misera- 
bles among them regret the day they left their native land. They 
do not lie upon roses here. They came involuntarily, and they 
{ remain because they are not able to return. Their companies stand 
in the way, quite as much as other circumstances. 

In regard to the moral aspect of the question, there is no secret 
in anything here written concerning Chinatown. It is true that 
San Francisco would not be an immaculate city were the Chinese 
quarter pure. Too many of her sore spots are shielded from the 
public gaze by the very men whose duty it is to expose and condemn 
them. 

It would be folly to deny the difficulty of cleaning out the can- 
cerous growths to which we have alluded, but their abolition is not 
an impossibility, and it would be an immense stride towards the 
settlement of the vexed question. It is a matter in which the 
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national as well as the local welfare is concerned, and is, therefore, 
within the national as well as local province. 

Evils must be pictured boldly to command attention, and a sin- 
cere regard for a wonderful city of grand performances and great 
and happy capabilities is sufficient excuse for drawing the ugly 
lines. 5 

The slavery of the men is not a circumstance, compared to 
that of the women. Very many of the former are certainly free, 
following their avocations unrestrictedly ; coming voluntarily and 
remaining because it so pleasesthem todo. The women, however, 
are bought and paid for by their masters, owned body and mind, 
condemed to their degrading service for life. They obey without 
hope or appeal, until they grow old or useless, when systematic 
neglect ora murderous dagger thrust ends life and suffering. The 
records of San Francisco’s “ mysterious” deaths, will tell the tale, 
but the writer heard it from the lips of one who trembled in fear 
though far from the reach of her persecutors and among those 
disposed to aid and redeem her. 

All that the agitation of the question has yet produced has been 
words. Combined and determined action:—the abolishment of 
illegal institutions,—the return of male and female slaves to their 
own land,—the extirpation of gambling hells and opium dens, and 
the expulsion from position of those, high and low, whose eyes 
have been blinded with the coin of these unholy places,—will do 
more towards depriving demagogism of its lever and regenerating 
the Pacific Coast, than all the speeches of representatives, the 
official dawdling of committees and the Cabinet’s profound delib- 
erations. ‘It is criminal to wait until a patient is in thelast stages 
of suffering, before taking measures for relief.’”’ Disease eradicated in 
its incipency or early stages has no permanent ill effect upon the 
constitution. 

The Pacific coast forms to-day the land of promise of this con- 
tinent. With all its drawbacks, it offers the happiest field of labor 
to the energetic and industrious, who appreciate the truth that 
success depends not upon chance, but on well directed effort. It 
is meant to be a land of homes and beautiful homes. Its destiny 
must be fulfilled. Davip Sorts CoHEN. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
II. 





HE third prevailing error of the economists—and, with the 

exception of the isolation of their study, this is the most 

serious of all—is that of exaggerating immensely the office of de- 
duction in their investigations. 

Deduction has indisputably a real and not inconsiderable place 
in Sociology. We can sometimes follow the method which Mill 
calls the direct deductive; that is, we can, from what we know of 
the nature of man and the laws of the external world, see before- 
hand what social phenomena will result from their joint action. 
But, though the economists of the so-called orthodox school re- 
cognize no other method, we cannot really proceed far in this way, 
which is available only in simple cases. Social phenomena are in 
general too complex, and depend on too manifold conditions, to 
be capable of such @ priori determination. In so far as the method 
can be used, the vital condition of its legitimate employment is 
the ascertainment of the consilience of the results of deduction 
with those of observation; and yet such verification from fact of 
the conclusions of theory, though essential to the admissibility of 
this process of inquiry, is too often entirely overlooked. 

Much more commonly the function of deduction is different 
from what has just been described, and its relation to observation 
is inverted. The laws of the economic constitution and move- 
ment of society are first obtained by observation, directed whether 
to contemporary life or to the history of the past. The office of 
deduction is then to verify and control the inductions which have 
been arrived at, using for this purpose considerations founded on 
the qualities of human nature and the external conditions to which 
society is subjected. Results which could not have been elicited 
by a priori reasoning from the latter data, may, when inductively 
obtained, be in this way checked and rationalized. The preten- 
sion of the economists, formally set forth in Senior’s treatise,” to 
deduce all the phenomena of the industrial life of communities 
from four propositions, is one that cannot be sustained. But con- 


2% Political Economy, p. 26. 
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clusions derived from observation may be placed in relation with 
the laws of the world and of human nature, so far at least as to 
show that they contradict nothing we know respecting those laws. 
This method, in which inductive research preponderates, and de- , 
duction takes a secondary place as means of verification, is the 
really normal and fruitful method of sociological inquiry. 

But the method of Sociology must be not only inductive, but 
historical; and by the latter name it may best be characterized. 
By this is meant, not merely that it finds the materials for its 
studies in the general field of human history: we mean further 
that it institutes a comparison of the successive states of society 
in order to discover the laws of social filiation—a process similar 
in principle to the biological comparison of organisms of different 
degrees of development. If we followed exclusively the a priori 
method in (for example) economic research, and sought to infer the 
economic facts of life from the nature of the world and man, we 
could arrive only at one determinate order of things, whilst we 
know that in reality the economic organization and functions of 
society vary in time according to definite laws of succession. Mr. 
Lowe, indeed, will have it that “ political economy is founded on 
the attributes of the human mind, and nothing can change it ;” 
which means, I suppose, that its formulas must always correspond 
with the phenomena. But how can this view be reconciled with 
the now ascertained fact, that society has passed through states 
in which the modern economic constitution was so far from exist- 
ing, that property did not belong to the individual but to the com- 
munity? The a priort method, in fact, overlooks what is the main 
agency in the social movement—namely, the accumulated influ- 
ence of anterior on subsequent generations of mankind; an influ- 
ence too complex to be estimated deductively. Every department 
of social life, and amongst the rest the industrial system, under- 
goes transformation—not arbitrarily indeed, but in accordance 
with law; and if we wish to understand any of those departments, 
we must study its transformations, considering each successive 
form in relation to all the preceding and contemporary conditions. 

There is, indeed, no more important philosophical theorem than 
this—that the nature of a social fact of any degree of complexity 
cannot be understood apart from its history. ‘Only when its 
genesis has been traced,” says Mr. Herbert Spencer, “ only when 
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its antecedents of all orders have been observed in their co-opera- 

tion, generation after generation, through past social states—is there 

reached that interpretation of a fact which makes it a part of so- 

ciological science.” To understand, for example, the true meaning 

of the trade societies of modern times, so important an object of 

economic study, “‘ we must,” he says, “ go back to the older periods — 
when analogous causes produced analogous results.” And facts 

of this order, he adds, “ must be studied not merely in their own 

successive forms, but in relation to the other phenomena of their 

time—the political institutions, the class distinctions, the family 

arrangements, the modes of distribution and degree of intercourse 

between localities, the amounts of knowledge, the religious beliefs, 

the morals, the sentiments, the customs.’%* These considerations 

all point to the the historical method; and, I may add, they all 

confirm what I have already urged, that the economic phenomena 

of society cannot be isolated from its other aspects. When our 

object is not the explanation of any past or present fact, but the 

prevision (within possible limits) of the future, and the adoption of 
a policy in relation to that future, our guide must still be the his- 

toric method, conceived as indicating from the comparison of suc- 

cessive states, the general tendency of society with respect to the 

phenomenon considered, and the agencies which are in course of 
modifying existing systems. ‘Legislative action of no kind,” 

again says Mr. Spencer, “ can be taken that is not either in agree- 

ment with or at variance with the processes of natural growth and 

development as naturally going on.”*! We can by judicious action 

modify in their special mode of accomplishment or in the rate of 
their development, but cannot alter in their fundamental nature, 

the changes which result from the spontaneous tendencies of 
humanity. An attempt to introduce any social factor which is not 

‘essentially conformable to the contemporary civilization, will re- 

sult, if not in serious disturbance, at least ina mere waste of effort. 

Any proposal of social action, therefore, should repose on a pre- 

vious analysis of those spontaneous tendencies, and this is possible 

only by the historic method. Let me give an example from an 

economic subject which happens just at present to offer a special 

interest. Attention has been called by Sir Henry Maine to the 

9 The Study of Sociology, pp. 131, 132. iy 

31 J., p. 71. 
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general law that property in land originally belongs, not to indi- 
viduals, nor even to families in the modern sense, but to larger 
societies, and that in the progress of mankind there is a natural 
movement from common to separate ownership. This historical 
result has been elaborated by a number of independent inquirers, 
and M. de Laveleye in a work® of great research has brought 
together a vast mass of evidence; both establishing the main fact, 
and exhibiting the varied features which the common evolution 
has assumed in different countries. There is much that is attrac- 
tive in particular sides of this early organization of territorial pro- 
perty, and M. de Laveleye has yielded to the charm, so far as to 
regret its disappearance in the developed communities of the west, 
though he stops short of recommending what others have sug- 
gested—namely, a return to the primitive constitution, by replac- 
ing the commune in the possession of the soil. Indeed, he him- 
self, by establishing the progressive spontaneous tendency of 
society towards individual property, shows such a project to be a 
dream, and banishes it from the field of practical economic policy. 
From the general appearance of this collective ownership in an 
early stage of society, it is sometimes argued that it is a natural 
system ; but the historic method shows that it is just as natural 
that it should disappear at a more advanced stage. Serving useful 
ends in the former period, it becomes in the latter an obstruction 
to progress by stereotyping agricultural art, and impeding that 
individual initiative which is an indispensable‘ condition of social 
improvement. The safe prediction is that the Swiss A//mend, the 
Russian J/r, and other forms of collective ownership will dis- 
appear, and that personal appropriation will become the universal 
rule. The social destination of property in land, as of every 
species of wealth, will be increasingly acknowledged and realized 
in the future; but that result will be brought about, not through 
legal institutions, but by the establishment and diffusion of moral 
convictions. 

There have been great differences of opinion as to the method 
of economic inquiry pursued by Adam Smith. Mr. Lowe insists 
that his method was deductive—that he had the unique merit of- 
having raised the study of a branch of human transactions to the 
dignity of a deductive science. At the same celebration at which 


32 Primitive Property, translated by G. R. L. Marriott. London, 1878. 
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this opinion was put forward, Professor Thorold Rogers expressed 
his surprise that anyone should entertain such a view. It seemed 
to him clear that Adam Smith was pre-eminently an inductive 
philosopher. Mr. Rogers has edited the Wealth of Nations, and 
in doing so has verified all the references; and what strikes him is 
the extraordinary wideness of the reading from which Smith drew 
his inferences. The work, he says, is full of facts. It is interest- 
ing to observe that David Hume made just the same remark on 
the book at the time of its publication :—*« It has depth,” he said, 
“and solidity, and acuteness, and is so much illustrated with 
curious facts, that it must take the public attention.” 

Of the two views thus advanced by Mr. Lowe and Mr. Rogers, 
the latter seems to me much the more correct. That the master 
tendency of Smith’s intellect was the deductive, or that it is at the 
deductive point of view that he habitually places himself, seems to 
me plainly at variance with fact. Open his book anywhere, and 
read a few pages; then do the same with Ricardo’s principal work, 
and observe the impression produced. Under the guidance of 
Ricardo you are constantly, not without misgivings, following cer- 
tain abstract assumptions to their logical results. In Smith you 
feel yourself in contact with real life, observing human acts and 
their consequences by the light of experience. Of course deduc- 
tion is not wanting; but it is in the way of explanation; the facts 
are interpreted from the nature and circumstances of men in general, 
or particular groups of men. Sagacious observation and shrewd 
comment go hand in hand. 

Adam Smith, besides giving generally a large place to induc- 
tion, opened several lines of interesting historical investigation, as 
notably in his Third Book, which contains a view of the economic 
progress of modern Europe as shaped by political causes. But 
historic inquiry was neglected by his successors, with a partial ex- 
ception in the case of Malthus, and the @ priori method became 
dominant chiefly by the influence of Ricardo. Professor Price ob- 
jects to this method as too scientific; but, as Mr. Leslie has said,* 
what ought to be alleged respecting it is that it is unscientific, be- 
cause ill adapted for the successful investigation of the class of 
phenomena with which it deals. Setting out from propositions in- 
volving the loose abstractions of which I have spoken, it arrives at 


83 In a review of Professor Price’s work in the Academy of June 8th, 1878. 
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conclusions which are seldom corrected by the consideration of 
conditions which were at first, for simplicity, omitted in the premises. 
And these conclusions can in general not be directly confronted 
with experience for the purpose of verification, for they are hypo- 
thetical only; they give us, not the resultant phenomenon, but 
only a tendency of a certain character, which will be one compo- 
nent of the resultant. 

I am not concerned nor disposed to deny that useful general 
indications have been gathered by inference of this kind. But it 
is evidently a very unsafe process, even in purely economic matters, 
especially when consequences are pushed into any degree of detail. 
Careful thinkers have a profound distrust of lengthened deductions 
in economic inquiries. When it is argued that A must lead to B, 
and B again to C, and so on through a long chain of results, they 
assume in self-defence a sceptical attitude of mind, and often feel 
more than half convinced that what is going on is a feat of logical 
sleight of hand. And this suspiciousness is, I think, reasonable ; 
for we are not here on the same ground as in mathematics, where 
protracted deductions are always safe, because we can be sure that 
we have before us at every step all the determining data, and each 
proposition successively used is universally true. But as the most 
that the economist can affirm is a set of tendencies, the certainty 
of his conclusions is plainly weakened in a rapidly increasing ratio 
by the multiplication of links, there being always a possibility that 
the theorems applied in the course of the demonstration may be 
subject to special counteractions or limitations in the case we are 
considering. 

I observed before that Mill betrayed some uncertainty of view 
as to the precise relation of economic inquiries to general sociology. 
As to the proper method of the social science also, he appears to 
me not strictly consistent with himself. That method he declares,* 
in so many words, to be the direct deductive. Yet elsewhere * he 
as plainly agrees with Comte, that in the general science of society, 
as distinguished from its separate departments, nothing of a scien- 
tific character is possible except by the inverse deductive—as he 
chooses to call the historical—method. In one place * he seems 

% Logic, vol. ii., pp. 484, 487. 

% Jb,, p. 498. 

36 Jb., p. 492. ‘* Under the influence of this desire, it shows mankind,” etc. 
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to assert that the general course of economic evolution could be 
predicted from the single consideration of the desire of wealth. 
Yet again he admits that no one could determine @ priori from 
the principles of human nature and the general circumstances of the 
race the order in which human development takes place. Now this 
involves the conclusion that the laws of economic progress—like all 
dynamic laws of sociology—must be ascertained by observation on 
the large scale, and only verified by appeal to the laws of the ex- 
ternal world and human nature; in other words, that the right 
method for their study is the historical. 

I hope it is not inconsistent with a profound respect for the 
eminent powers and high aims of Mill, to say that he appears to 
me never to have extricated himself completely from the vicious 
habits in regard to sociological method impressed on him by his 
education. His father had the principal part in the formation of 
his mind in his early years. Now, whatever were the intellectual 
merits of James Mill, his mode of thinking on social subjects was 
essentially metaphysical, as opposed to positive. Through him, as 
well as directly, John Mill came under the influence of Bentham, 
of whom, whilst fully recognizing his services, we may truly say 
that he was one of the most unhistorical of writers, building most, 
I mean, on assumed a priori principles, and sympathising least with 
the social past, in which he saw little except errors and abuses. 
It is strong evidence of the natural force of Mill’s intellect that he 
more and more, as he advanced towards maturity, shook himself 
loose of the prejudices of his early entourage. On every side, not 
even excluding the zsthetic, he grew in comprehensiveness, and 
his social and historic ideas in particular became wider and more 
sympathetic. The publication of the letters addressed to him by 
Auguste Comte has revealed more fully, what could already be 
gathered from his writings, that the study of that eminent thinker’s 
first great work happily concurred with and aided his spontaneous 
tendencies. Hence, in his economic studies he broke away in many 
respects from the narrow traditions of the reigning English school, 
and by opening larger horizons and discrediting rigid formulas, did 
much to prepare the public mind for a more complete as well as 
truly scientific handling of these subjects. But, though the inter- 
val between his father and himself represents an immense advance, 
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yet never in regard to method did he, in my opinion, attain a per- 
fectly normal attitude. Whilst in his Logic® he criticised with 
just severity what he, not very happily, calls the geometrical mode 
of philosophising practised by the Benthamites in political research, 
he approves what is essentially the same course of proceeding in 
economic inquiry; and; whilst protesting against the attempt to 
construct a special science of the political phenomena of society 
apart from general sociology,® he yet, with whatever restrictions 
and qualifications, accepts the separate construction of a science 
of its industrial phenomena. His ambition in his work on political 
economy was, as may be seen from the preface, to replace the 
Wealth of Nations, by a treatise which, whilst more uniformly 
correct on points of detail, should be in harmony with contempo- 
rary social speculation in the widest sense. Amitting fully the 
great merits of the book, I yet must hold that, chiefly from the 
absence of any systematic application of the historic method, he 
has not succeeded in attaining this end. The presentation of what 
is solid and permanent in the work of the economists in relation 
with the largest and truest views of general sociology, is, in my 
judgment, a task which still remains to be accomplished. 

The tendencies of the new school with respect to method are 
sufficiently indicated by the names of the Realistic and the His- 
torical by which it designates itself. It declares, in the words of 
Brentano,” the description of political economy by the sc-called 
orthodox writers as a hypothetic science, to be only a device to 
cloak its dissonance with reality; and affirms that much of the 
current doctrine is made up of hasty generalizations from insuffi- 


38 Logic, pp. 477, 482. 
89 7., p. 498. 


10 «« Die altere Skonomische Schule katte allerdings ein einheitlich zusammen- 
hingendes Lehrgebiude angeblicher volkswirthschaftlicher Wahr=eiten errichtet, das 
jedoch seine Dissonanz mit der Wirklichkeit nur diirftig zu verschleiern vermochte, 
indem es durch den Mund seiner wissenschaftlichsten Vertreter sich selbst fiir eine 
lediglich « hypothetische Wissenschaft’ erklarte.” . . . . ‘jenen unwissenschaftlichen 
Methoden, welche den Namen der Nationalékonomie zum Beiwort hastiger General- 
isationen aus ungeniigenden und willkiirlichen Pramissen . . . gemacht haben.”— 
Verhiltiss von Arbeitslohn und Arbeitszeit sur Arbeitsleistung, von Dr. L. Brentano, 
pp. I, 2. 
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cient and arbitrary premises. It sets out, says Held, from ob- 
served facts, and not from: definitions, which often serve to mask 
forgone conclusions. It aims at describing objectively existing 
economic relations, not as immutable necessities, but as products 
of a gradual historical development in the past, and susceptible of 
gradual modification in the future. “Its philosophical method,” 
says Mr. Leslie, “ must be historical, and must trace the connection 
between the economical and the other phases of national history.” 
In these tendencies the rising school seems to me to be in harmony 
with all that is best in the spirit of the most advanced contempo- 
rary thought. 

IV. Lastly has to be noticed the too absolute character of the 
theoretic and practical conclusions of the political economists. It 
follows (as I have already indicated) from their @ priori and un- 
historic method that they arrive at results which purport to apply 
equally to all states of society, Neglecting the study of the social 
development, they tend too much to conceive the economic struc- 
ture of society as fixed in type, instead of as undergoing a regular 
modification in process of time, in relation to the other changing 
elements of human condition. Similar consequences arose in other 
branches of sociological inquiry from the prevalence of unhistoric 
methods. But reforms have been largely carried into effect from 
the increasing recognition of the principle, that the treatment of 
any particular aspect of society must be dominated by the con- 
sideration of the general contemporary state of civilization. Thus, 
in jurisprudence there is a marked tendency to substitute for the 
a prieri method of the Benthamites a historical method, the lead- 
ing idea of which is to connect the whole juristic system of any 
epoch with the corresponding state of society; and this new 
method has already borne admirable fruits, especially in the hands 
of Sir Henry Maine. Again, the old search after the best govern- 
ment, which used to be the main element of political inquiry, is 
now seen to have been radically irrational, because the form of 


41 «« Die Aufgabe des Nationalékonomen ist zundchst, auszugehen von richtig und 
nach allen Seiten hin beobachteten Thatsachen, nicht von Definitionen, welche ver- 
kappte Axiome oder Wiinsche enthalten.” « Die Natlonalékonomie, welche die 
gegenwArtigen Verhaltnisse objectiv schildert, und als Produkt allmiliger historischer 
Entwickelung begreift, begniigt sich nicht mit starren Festhalten am Bestehenden, 
versteigt sich aber auch nicht zu utopischen Zukunftsplanen, sondern giebt Fingerzeige, 
etc.’’—Soszialismus und Sosialdemokratie, von Adolf Held, p. 69. 
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government must be essentially related to the stage of social de- 
velopment and to historic antecedents; and the question, What is 
the best ? admits of no absolute answer. 

Mill admits that there can be no separate science of govern- 
ment ; in other words, that the study of the political phenomena 
of society cannot be conducted apart, but must, in his own words, 
stand part of the general science of society, not of any separate 
branch of it And why? Because those phenomena are so 
closely mixed up, both as cause and effect, with the qualities of 
the particular people, or of the particular age. Particular age 
must here mean the state of general social development. But are 
not economic phenomena very closely bound up with the particular 
state of development of the society which is under consideration ? 
Mr. Bagehot,* indeed, took up the ground that political economy 
is “ restricted to a single kind of society, a society of competitive 
commerce, such as we have in England.” And Mill himself, 
whilst stating“ that only through the principle of competitién as 
the exclusive regulator of economic phenomena, has political 
economy any claim to the character of a science, admits that com- 
petition has, only at a comparatively modern period, become in 
any considerable degree the governing principle of contracts ; that 
in early periods transactions and engagements were regulated by 
custom, and that to this day in several countries of Europe, in 
large departments of human transactions, custom, not competition, 
is the arbiter. 

The truth is, that in most enunciations of economic theorems 
by the English school, the practice is tacitly to presuppose the 
state of social development, and the general history of social con- 
ditions, to be similar to that of modern England; and when this 
supposition is not realized, those theorems will often be found to 
fail. 

The absolute character of the current political economy is shown 
not only by this neglect of the influence of the general social state, 
but in the much too unlimited and unconditional form which is 
given to most of its conclusions. Mr. Fawcett has, in his latest 





42 Logic, vol. ii., p. 498. 

48 «« The Postulates of English Political Economy,” in Fortnightly Review of Feb- 
ruary, 1876. 

4 Political Economy, i. 284, 285. 
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publication,“ animadverted on this practice ; thus he points to the 
allegation often met with, that the introduction of machines must 
improve the position of the workman, the element of time being 
left out of account; and the assertion that the abolition of protec- 
tion in the United States could not injure the American manufac- 
turer. But this lax habit cannot, I believe, be really corrected 
apart from a thorough change of economic method. As long as 
conclusions are deduced from’ abstract assumptions, such as the 
perfectly free flow of labor and capital from one employment to 
another, propositions which only affirm tendencies will be taken 
to represent facts, and theorems which would hold under certain 
conditions, will be announced as universally true. 

The most marked example the economists have afforded of a 


too absolute conception and presentation of principle, both theo-- 


retic and practical, is found in the doctrine of /atssez faire. It 
might be interesting, if time permitted, to follow its history in 
detail. First inspired by a priori optimistic prepossessions, it long 
served a useful purpose as an instrument of combat against the 
systematic restrictions with which a mistaken policy had every- 
where fettered European industry. But, from the absolute man- 
ner in which it was understood and expressed, it tended more and 
more to annul all governmental intervention in the industrial world, 
even when intended, not to alter the spontaneous course of industry, 
but only to prevent or remedy the social injustices and other mis- 
chiefs arising from the uncontrolled play of private interests. 
Experience and reflection, however, gradually surmounted the ex- 
aggerations of theory. The community at large became impa- 
tient of /aissez faire as an impediment and a nuisance; statesmen 
pushed it aside, and the economists, after long repeating it as a 
sacred formula, themselves at last revolted against it. So far has 
the reaction proceeded, that Professor Cairnes has declared the 
doctrine implied in the phrase, namely, that the economic phe- 
nomena of society will always spontaneously arrange themselves 
in the way which is most for the common good, to be a pretentious 
sophism, destitute of scientific authority, and having no founda- 
tion in nature or fact. ; 

Let me now recapitulate the philosophical conclusions which I 
have been endeavoring to enforce. They are the following :— 


45 Free Trade and Protection, pp. 6-7. 
46 Essays in Political Economy, pp 244, 252. 
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(1) That the study of the economic phenomena of society 
ought to be systematically combined with that of the other aspects 
of social existence ; (2) That the excessive tendency to abstraction 
and to unreal simplifications should be checked; (3) That the a priori 
deductive method should be changed for the historical; and (4) 
That economic laws and the practical prescriptions founded on 
those laws should be conceived and expressed ina less absolute 
form. These are, in my opinion, the great reforms which are re- 
quired both in the conduct of economic research, and in the expo- 
sition of its conclusions. 

I am far from thinking that the results arrived at by the hitherto 
dominant economic school ought to be thrown away as valueless. 
They have shed important partial lights on human affairs, and 
afforded salutary partial guidance in public action. The task in- 
cumbent on sociologists in general, or such of.them as specially 
devote themselves to economic inquiries, is to incorporate the 
truths already elicited into a more satisfactory body of doctrine, 
in which they will be brought into relation with the general theory 
of social existence, —to recast the first draughts of theory, which, 
however incomplete, in most cases indicate real elements of the 
question considered,—and to utilize the valuable materials of all 
kinds which their predecessors have accumulated. Viewed as pro- 
vincial and preparatory, the current political economy deserves an 
approbation and an acceptance to which I think it is not entitled, 
if regarded as a final systematization of the industrial laws of 
society.” 

Returning now from our examination of the condition and pros- 
pects of economic study in the general field of human knowledge 
to the consideration of its position in this Association, what seems 
to follow from all I have been saying ? I do not take into account 
at all the suggestion that that study should be removed from what 
professes to be a confederation of the sciences. As has been well 
said, the omission from the objects of this body of the whole sub- 
ject of the life of man in communities, although there is a scien- 


47 «« Bien que l’analyse économique proprement dite ne me semble pas devoir 
finalement étre concue ni cultivée, soit dogmatiquement, soit historiquement, a part 
de l’ensemble de analyse sociologique, soit statique, soit dynamique, cependant je n’ai 
jamais méconnu l’efficacité provisoire de cette sorte de métaphysique actuelle, surtout 
élaborée par un aussi bon cerveau que le voétre.”—Lettres d’ Auguste Comte a Fohn 
Stuart Mill, p. 231. 
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tific order traceable in that life, would be a degradation of the 
Association. If the proper study of mankind is man, the work of 
the Association, after the extrusion of our section, would be like 
the play with the part of the protagonist left out. What appears 
to be the reasonable suggestion, is that the field of the section 
should be enlarged, so as to comprehend the whole of soci- 
ology. The economic facts ‘of society, as I have endeavored to 
show, cannot be scientifically considered apart, and there is no 
reason why the researches of Sir Henry Maine, or those of Mr. 
Spencer, should not be as much at home here as those of Mr. Faw- 
cett or Professor Price. Many of the subjects, too, at present in- 
cluded in the artificial assemblage of heterogeneous inquiries 
known by the name of anthropology, really connect themselves 
with the laws of social development; and if our section bore the 
title of the Sociological, the studies of Mr. Tylor and Sir John. 
Lubbock concerning the early history of civilization would find in 
it their most appropriate place. I prefer the name sociology to 
that of social science, which has been at once rendered indefinite 
and yulgarised in common use, and has come to be regarded as 
denoting a congeries of incoherent details respecting every prac- 
tical matter bearing directly or remotely on public interests, 
which happens for the moment to engage attention. There are 
other societies in which an opportunity is afforded for discussing 
such current questions in a comparatively popular arena. But if 
we are to be associated here with the students of the other sci- 
ences, it is our duty, as well as our interest, to aim at a genuinely 
scientific character in our work: Our main object should be to 
assist in fixing theoretic ideas on the structure, functions, and de- 
velopment of society. Some may regard this view of the subject 
with impatience, as proposing to us investigations not bearing on 
the great and real needs of contemporary social life. But that 
would be a very mistaken notion. Luciferous research, in the 
words of Bacon, must come before fructiferous. “Effectual prac- 
tice,” says Mr. Spencer, “‘ depends on superiority of ideas ; methods 
that answer are preceded by thoughts that are true.’ And in 
human affairs, it is in general impossible to solve special questions 
correctly without just conceptions of ensemb/e—all particular prob- 
lems of government, of education, of social action of whatever 


48 Zhe Study of Sociology. p. 220, 
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kind, connect themselves with the largest ideas concerning the 
fundamental constitution of society, its spontaneous tendencies, 
and its moral ideal. : 

I have as yet said nothing of statistics, with which the name of 
this section at first exclusively connected it, and which are still re- 
cognized as forming one of its objects, But it is plain that though 
statistics may be cgmbined with sociology in the title of the section, 
the two cannot occupy a co-ordinate position. For it is impossible 
to vindicate for statistics the character of a science ; they constitute 
only one of the aids or adminicula of science. The ascertainment 
and systematic arrangement of numerical facts is useful in many 
branches of research, but, till law emerges, there is no science ; and 
the law, when it does emerge, takes its place in the science whose - 
function it is to deal with the particular class of phenomena to 
which the facts belong. We may arrange meteorological facts in 
this way as well as sociological ; and if doing so helps us to the dis- 
covery of a law, the law belongs to meteorology ; and, in the same 
manner, a law discovered by the aid of statistics, would belong to 
sociology. 

But though the character of a science cannot be claimed for 
statistics, it is obvious that if the views I have advocated as to the 
true nature and conditions of economic study should prevail, the 
importance of statistical inquiries will rise, as the abstract and de- 
ductive method declines in estimation. Senior objected™ to the 
saying that political economy is avide de faits, because, according to 
him and the school of Ricardo in general, its work was mainly one 
of inference from a few primary assumptions. But if the latter 
notion is given up, every form of careful and conscientions search 
after the realities of the material life of society, in the present as 
in the past, will regain its normal importance. This search must, 
of course, be regulated by definite principles, and must not degen- 
erate into a purposeless and fortuitous accumulation of facts; for 
here as in every branch of inquiry, it is true that “ Prudens interro- 
gatio est dimidium scienta.” 

I do not expect that the views I have put forward as to the ne- 
cessity of a reform of economic studies will be immediately adopted 


49 See the remarks on this subject in the Address of Mr. G, J. Shaw-Lefevre as Pres- 


ident of the Statistical Society of London, Yournal of that Society for December, 1877. 
50 Political Economy, p. 4. 
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either in this section or elsewhere. They may, I am aware, whilst 
probably in some quarters meeting with at least partial sympathy, 
in others encounter determined hostility. And it is possible that 
I may be accused of presumption in venturing to criticize methods 
used in practice, and justified in principle, by many distinguished 
men. I should scarcely have undertaken such an office, however 
profundly convinced of the urgency of reform, had I not been sup- 
ported by what seemed to me the unanswered arguments of an 
illustrious thinker, and by the knowledge that the growing move- 
ment of philosophic Europe is in the direction he recommended as 
the right one. No one can feel more strongly than myself the in- 
adequacy of my treatment of the subject. But my object has been 
not so much to produce conviction as to awaken attention. Our 
economists have undeniably been slow in observing the currents of 
European thought, Whilst such foreign writers as echo the doc- 
trines of the so-called orthodox school, are read and quoted in 
England, the names of those who assume a different and more in- 
dependent attitude are seldom heard, and their works appear to be 
almost entirely unknown. But the fence of self-satisfied routine 
within which in these countries we formerly too often entrenched 
ourselves, is being broken down at every point; and no really vital 
body of opinion can now exist abroad without speedily disturbing 
our insular tranquillity. The controversy, therefore, as to the 
methods of economic research and its relations to sociology as a 
whole, cannot long be postponed amongst us. It has in fact been 
already opened from different sides by Mr. Leslie and Mr. Harrison, 
and it is desirable that it should arrive as promptly as possible at a 
definite issue. If I have done anything to-day to assist in launch- 
ing this great question on the field of general English discussion, 
the purpose I have set before me will have been abundantly fulfilled. 


I here subjoin some further extracts, illustrative of the method and spirit of the 
new school. 

1. From the Geschichte der National-Ockonomik in Deutschland (1874) of Wil- 
helm Roscher, $209-211. (The whole passage deserves attention.) 

«The now prevailing direction of economic studies in our universities has been 
rightly called Realistic. It takes men, as they in fact are, influenced at once by very 
different motives—some of them not of an economic kind—and belonging to determin- 
ate races, states, and periods of history, Abstraction from all these, which has led 
many, even great, economists into serious errors is permissible only in the preparatory 
studies; but in the completed theory as little as in practice. . . . If this direction is 
consistently carried out, it must also be Historic. . . . We no longer believe in the 
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abstract man as he was imagined . . by the old teachers of Natural Law . . This re- 
alistic-historical direction may also be called Moral (ethisch) ; we must consider what 
is good for the whole life of the nation. . . An economic fact can then only be re- 
garded as scientifically explained when its inductive and deductive explanation are 
shown to harmonize.” 

2. From the Social-Lehre (1875) of Adolf Samter ( Vorwort). 

«Political economy, as it has developed itself since Adam Smith, is no longer 
adequate to the requirements of the present. The question is, in the last resort, not 
about wealth, but about men. Wealth must retire into the background ; man must 
come to the front. Not only material, but immaterial interests also, must be kept in 
view.” 

3. From the Grundriss fiir Vorlesungen iiber National-Oekonomie (2nd ed. 1878) 
of Dr. Adolf Held, p. 25. (This work has come into my hands since the address was 
delivered). 

‘©1. The new school opposes itself to the view, whether arising from shortsight- 
edness or from conscious materialism, that the production and acquisition of wealth by 
individuals is the single or principal object of human life; wealth, on the contrary, it 
regards as a means used by Humanity in its struggle towards moral ideas of life, and 
for the furtherance of universal culture. 

«2, It rejects absolute Economic ‘laws of nature’ (verwirft die absolut giiltigen ° 
wirthschaftlichen Natur-gesetze) ; it seeks to understand present economic phenomena 
through the study of their historical development, and to ascertain them as accurately 
as possible through statistical investigations. It uses the knowledge of the nature of 
man’s intellect and will for the rational explanation of economic facts, but does not 
construct those facts themselves out of one-sided assumptions respecting the nature of 
man, 

«© 3. As compared with the English school, it lays greater stress on the question of 
the Distribution of wealth, and recognizes the right of the state to positive interven- 
tion in the economic relations of the community, for the support of the weak and the 
strengthening of public spirit. As the Political Economy of the last century applied 
itself chiefly to the liberation of the economic forces from antiquated and useless re- 
strictions, so the new school specially meets the acknowledged need of new social ar- 
rangements, the need of social reform, in opposition to social revolution on the one 
hand and to rigid /aissez faire on the other. 

**4. It takes up, therefore, a less isolated position in relation to the other Moral 
and Political Sciences.” 

I do not, of course, bind myself to an acceptance of all the views of the School at 
at large, or of any of its members ; but it will be seen that I am in general agreement 
with it as to the right direction and method of Economic studies. 
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A GERMAN POET. 


REDERICH M. BODENSTEDT, who is now paying a visit 
}: to the United States, comes with the reputation of being one 
of the few poets majorum gentium \eft in his native country. For 
there also, it would seem, the poet’s occupation is nearly gone, a 
wilderness of gentlemen, and ladies, too, writing fine verses not- 
withstanding. Of the second growth, the efigonoi, as the post- 
Goethean poets have sometimes been called, not many remain, 
since Heine, Uhland, Riickert, Beck, Grillparzer and Auersperg 
have been called off. Mr. Bodenstedt, who is about sixty years 
old, must now be counted among the foremost occupants of the 
German Parnassus, to which he obtained undisputed admission, like 
so many men of note, by a first effort. The famous Mirza Schaffy 
poems first appeared in 1850, in his “ Thousand and one Days in 
the Orient,” the fruit of his travels and sojourn in countries bor- 
dering on the Black Sea. While in Tiflis, Mr. Bodenstedt took up 
with a somewhat dissipated Oriental, Mirza Schaffy by name, a 
school-master, of whom he learned the Persian and other eastern 
languages. Upon this individual, who lived and died obscurely in 
his native town, Bodenstedt hung the rich and brilliant pearl strings 
of his own poetry, scattered through the pages of the “ Thousand 
and one Days.” These poems so racy, finished and orientally per- 
fumed, struck the popular fancy wonderfully ; they were soon re- 
published in a separate volume, and of this upward of seventy 
editions have since been sold. The'public at first complimented 
Bodenstedt merely for discovering and teutonizing so charming a 
poet; but gradually the truth leaked out that Bodenstedt himself 
-was Mirza Schaffy, if not in the flesh, certainly in the spirit. 
Bodenstedt’s orientalizing style of poetry was not the first 
attempt of the kind; Goethe had set the example in his West- 
dstlicher Divan; which was followed by Riickert, Platen and 
Daumer. None of these, however, had a personal experience 
among eastern people, as Bodenstadt had. In spite of their ori- 
ental flavor and costume, the Mirza Schaffy poems have so much 
of Western smartness, humor and irony, and between the lines de 
te fabula narratur may be so plainly read, that a mistake as to 
their origin ought to have been impossible. A sequel to them, 
somewhat sobered in hue, was published in 1874. Mr. Bodenstedt 
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has given many other proofs of his poetical gifts and literary ca- 
pacity, though no other work of his has equalled in success the 
first fruit of his genius. An epic poem, Ada, the Lesghian, (1853) 
draws upon the incidents of the insurrection against Russia in the 
Eastern Caucasus,and Shamyl the warrior prophet is one of the 
prominent figures. . 

Demetrius,a tragedy based on the same historical events which 
Schiller had chosen for the work that death interrupted, appeared 
in 1856. Additional volumes of poetry were published at various 
times, all excelling in grace and finish of form; and not a few, 
notably so the gnomic lines, in richness of thought. While he 
did mot translate Mirza Schaffy, he has since proved himself a 
master in the difficult art of recasting foreign poetry in his native 
language, such as the works of the Russian poet, Puschkin, the 
Sonnets and several dramas of Shakespeare, and lately the poems 
of Hafis, the sweet bard of Shiraz. 

The prose writings of Mr. Bodenstedt are numerous, compris- 
ing ethnography (7he Nations* of the Caucasus, 1848), literature 
and criticism (Shakspeare’s Co-temporaries, Shakspeare’s Women), 
and narratives. Of the latter, several are laid in the times of 
Elizabeth. 

For some years B. was invested with the professorship of Sclavonic 
languages in Munich. The king of Bavaria, in recognition of his 
high claims as a scholar and a poet, conferred upon him the 
patent of nobility. The memoirs of Bodenstedt’s life are now in 
course of publication. , . 


- 








NEW BOOKS. 


Notes oN RarILroap AccipEnts. By Charles Francis Adams, Jr. 
New York: E, P. Putman’s Sons, 1879. Pp. 280. 


Mr. Adams is as far as possible from being a book maker and 
he carefully wards off even the suggestion of such a notion, by 
honestly avowing that his book is merely a collection of notes on 
railroad accidents, made by him in pursuance of his investigations 
as a railroad officer. Mr. Adams was for ten years member of a 
Board specially charged with the investigation of railroad ques- 
tions in Massachusetts, and his later, as well as his earlier, volumes 
are due to the earnestness and zeal with which he pursued 
his labors. Not content with merely examining each problem that 
presented itself for consideration, he sought to carry his studies far 
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and wide and thus to bring home for use the lessons gathered out 
of the experience of the railroad world. He has here given his 
notes of some of the most memorable railroad accidents abroad 
and at home,—such as that which produced Mr. Huskisson’s death in 
1830, that which took place in Versailles in 1842, and, in connection 
with this, he tells the story of the dreadful accident on our own 
North Penn. road in 1856, the Abergale disaster of 1868, and its 
parallel on the Hudson River road in 1871, and he forms groups of 
disasters due to the same cause, drawbridges, car-couplings, rear end 
and other preventable accidents. He fights over again the battle 
of the brakes, and makés his usual compliment to the Pennsylvania 
railroad for its introduction of the block system, and for many 
other successful improvements in its working. Of course, Mr. Adams 
does not gather together such a mass of facts without drawing 
from them inferences applicable to our daily needs, and although 
_ these are, in part, highly technical, still the ordinary reader will be 
the better for studying the gradual advance of railroad mechanism 
to its present high state of efficiency. Mr. Adams works out very 
successfully the nice problems of the comparative loss of life under 
the old stage-coach system as measured against that of modern 
railroads, and of the expense of life and limb in foreign and American 
railroads. He shows that, while the dangers incident to railroad 
travelling in this country are materially greater than in any 
country in Europe, the usual exaggerations on the subject are 
utterly without excuse. He points out the thoroughness of govern- 
ment inspection in Great Britain, and emphasizes the fact that in 
five years, 1867-71, railroad accidents in Great Britain cost the 
railroad corporations eleven millions of dollars in compensation. It 
is to the credit of our own great railroad companies that they have 
secured Mr. Adams’ services in the Board recently organized for 
their general government in all disputed questions. His experi- 
ences will henceforth be on a broader field than that of a single 
State, and, although his work may be in a narrower scope in one 
direction, there can be little doubt that he will do his best to make 
railroads more than ever monuments of human care, skill and fore- 
sight, as he proudly emphasizes them in his conclusion and summing 
up the result of all his careful studies. 


OpDMENTs OF ANDEAN Diptomacy. By Hinton Rowan Helper. 
St. Louis: M. S. Bryan, 1879. Pp. 480, 


Mr. Helper is an exasperating sort of person. He had acurious 
and short-lived reputation by reason of some early book in the first 
stages of the rebellion, in defence of the Union, but his name has out- 
lived his patriotic services. Now he has gathered together all the 
correspondence relative to some claims against two South Ameri- 
can republics, and has printed them in a very attractive mechanical 
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shape, With a title that will put bibliographers, and librarians with 
card catalogues, into a rage. Indeed, under the running title he 
has embodied an amount of useless information that can only serve 
one good purpose, and that is to warn off anyone who might 
otherwise be tempted to read his book. As to the contents of the 
work, nothing good can be said,—the author has gathered together 
all sorts of odds and ends, and has gone wool-gathering, only 
to come home shorn. There is an odd relic of the past in the re- 
print of an “Ode tothe American People, on the Central American 
Ship Canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific,” by Francis Lieber, 
written more than thirty years ago, and disentombed for the use 
of modern readers. It is' not very good poetry, but it gives a 
certain value to the book which nothing else in it possesses, and 
it might be in good time for the Canal Boom. 
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